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Pueuic Law 601, 79rm Conaress 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 


ido. 9d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RuLE X 


SEC. 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 
* ~ * * * * + 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
Rule XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* + * * * * * 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and at- 
acks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, 
and (iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such in- 
vestigation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommitee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 








RULES ADOPTED BY THE 83p CONGRESS 


House Resolution 5, January 3, 1953 


- s - 7 + +. 
RULE X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Congress, 
the following standing committees: 


a. . * ao * = ” 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine members. 
* 7 7 » . 7 . 


RULE XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* a * a n * 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time, investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by such chairman, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by any such chairman or member. 


VI 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1954 


Unitep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN Acrivrries, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION ! 


The Subcommittee of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
met, pursuant to call, at 48 a. m., in room 225, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Donald L. Jackson, presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Donald L. Jackson 
(presiding), Clyde Doyle, and James B. Frazier, Jr. 

Staff members present: Frank 8. Tavenner, Jr., counsel; George E. 
Cooper, investigator; and Thomas W. Beale, Sr., chief clerk. 

Mr. Jackson. The committee will be in order. 

For the purpose of taking the testimony this morning, the chairman 
has appointed a subcommittee consisting of Messrs. Doyle, Frazier, 
and Jackson as acting chairman. 

Will you stand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear in the testimony that you are about to give 
before this subcommittee that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hancock. I will. 

Mr. Jackson. You may sit down. 

Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. TAvENNER. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF STANLEY B. HANCOCK 


Mr. TAvenNER. What is your full name, please, sir? 

Mr. Hancock. Stanley B. Hancock. 

Mr. TAvENNER. It is noted that you are not accompanied by coun- 
sel. You are advised that you are permitted to have counsel if you 
want counsel. 

Mr. Hancock. I don’t consider it necessary. 

Mr. Tavenner. When and where were you born, Mr. Hancock? 

Mr. Hancock. In Heber, Calif., in 1908 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you give the committee, please, a résumé of 
your formal educational training? 

Mr. Hancock. Entirely informal. I went toa year and a half of 
high school in San Diego, Calif., and about 8 months of business col- 
lege in San Diego. 





* Released by the committee. 
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Mr. TAvenner. What is your present occupation or profession 4 

Mr. Hancock. My profession is that of circulation manager of the 
Long Island Daily Press in Jamaica, Long Island. 

Mr. TAVENNER. How long nave cca basa ae emalaged® 

Mr. HAncov K. Since December 1951: December L951. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you had other newspaper experience besides 
that ? 

Mr. H ANCOCK, Yes: ] hs ave. I worked for the San Diego Sun, now 
defunct. beginning in about 1926, until, I think, 1932. I worked for 


If it hasany sion ific ince, I worked for 2 or 3 mx mnths for the Western 
Worker in, I think. 1933. as circulation manager. 
Mr. Tavenner. Let us start out by taking your record of employ- 
ment beginning in 1926, regardless of whether it was with a paper 


Mr. Hancock. All right. About 3 months with the Western 
Worker in Sa ran ‘irculation manager. My first position, 
as I have just mentioned, was that of district manager for the San 
Diego Sun. In 1928 to 1929 

Mr. — NNER. Just a minute. What was the second paper you 
ee 

. Ha CK. Well. I have to recover now. 

I cecal for the San Diego Sun from somewhere around 1925 or 
1926 to about L9YS, 

I went to work for the Pasadena Star-New s, as district circulation 
manager, for something over a year, 1nto 929: back to the San Diego 
Sun until about 1932, possibly 1933. 

Some time in 1933 I was for perhaps 2 or 3 months circulation man- 
ager ol the Western W ork l 

Mr. Tavenner. Where were you engaged in that work ? 

Mr. Hancock. In San Francisco. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tavenner. On the record. 

At that point did you leave San Diego and go immediately for em- 
ployment with the Western Worker in San Francisco? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes: I did. 

Under the term of employment, it is kind of hard to state. I was 
not forn ally « ‘mpl oyed somewhere around 1935 or 1936 I was on 
some « € these W PA projects, but it is very vague in my mind. 

lh September 1937 I became organizer for the ¢ ‘IO. UCAPAWA— 
UCAPAWA are the initials, United Cannery, Agriculture—I forget 
the full title. 

Mr. Brae. Allied Workers of Ameri 

Mr. Hancock. Thank you, sir. 

That lasted 3 ‘months. 

Mr. Tavenner. Where were you engaged in that work? 

Mr. Hancock. For a while in Bakersfield, Calif.; I think maybe a 
month and a half, perhaps 2 months there; the last month in San 
Francisco, and that work ceased. The allotment was withdrawn for 
that activity. 

I became east bay manager for the People’s World, which was an 
extension of the Western Worker, which had become at that time. or 


J 
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about that time, a daily paper. This was the 2d of January 1938. 
I held that position for 6 months. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was that position ? 

Mr. Hancock. East bay manager for the Daily People’s World. 

Mr. Jackson. Would that be, substantially, Oakland ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; it was the Oakland territory. The office was 
in Oakland. 

Six months later, or about July 1938, I became general circulation 
manager for the Daily People’s World. I held that position until 
about April or May 1940, at which time I resigned, and had no 
employment, but about 3 weeks later I became circulation manager 
of the Santa Cruz Sentinel News, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Mr. Tavenner. About what was the date? 

Mr. Hancock. Some time around May 1940. I held that position 
until October 1942. 

Around that time I was negotiating to try to get into the Air Corps; 
[ passed some tests, failed in some others. 

I left the Sentinel News preparatory to going into the merchant 
marine. I actually went into the merchant marine in January 1943, 
but for 2 or 3 months I worked; I had 2 jobs. One was—I can’t 
remember the name of that; I was a machinist’s helper. I don’t know 
the name, some kind of a belt company. 

Mr. Tavenner. Link Belt Machine Co. ? 

Mr. Hancock. Link Belt Machine Co., yes, for a month or two— 
a month, I guess; then for another month or two I worked in ship 
maintenance and repair crews in San Francisco harbor, and in Jan- 
uary 1943, went into the merchant marine. 

In January 1946 I came out of the merchant marine. 

In April or May 1946 I became circulation manager for the Lock- 
port Union Sun and Journal. 

Mr. TAvENNER. In what State? 

Mr. Hancock. That is Lockport, N. Y. 

Sometime around February 1948 I became public-relations director 
of the Erie Dispatch in Erie, Pa. 

I lost that position in December 1949, as a direct result of my 
testimony before the Harry Bridges trial in San Francisco. 

Mr. Dorie. For whom? 

Mr. Hancock. The last Harry Bridges trial in December of 1949. 

Mr. Jackson. You mean you were discharged because you testified 
in that trial ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, sir; under very sympathetic circumstances. 

Mr. Jackson. You mean you were fired sympathetically ? 

Mr. Hancock. Sympathetically. 

Mr. Jackson. That doesn’t take much of the sting out of it. 

Mr. Hancock. I think there was no other choice in the way the 
thing happened. 

In January of 1950 IT went to work for an old friend of mine, 
Harry Pollack, of San Francisco, who conducts a business of creating 
and carrying out special circulation campaigns around the country. 

I never worked in San Francisco. My territory was the East, Mid- 
west, and South. 

I traveled for 1950, 1951, and until December 1951, when I became 
circulation manager of the Long Island Daily Press, my present 
position. 

47718—54—pt. 1——2 
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Mr. Jackson. Is the management of the Long Island Daily Press 
aware of your appearance here today ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. Your employment with the San Diego Sun began in 
1925 or 1926. How long did you remain in San Diego from the time 
of the be ginning of that e mp yloyme ont ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I was in Imperial Valley, which was my home, 
where I was born, for 6 months, and I remained in San Diego until 
some time in 1928; as previously stated, I went to work for the Pasa- 
dena News in the same capacity, circulation manager, and a year later 
was persuaded to return to the San Diego Sun, so I remained there un- 
til some time in 1933, when I think there would be some question as to 
whether I lost my job or I quit. It was a combination of not being 
too eager to keep the position and quitting my employer, and I had 
the rather difficult position of someone not too interested in their 
work. 

By that time I was quite involved in Communist activity, so I re- 
mained in San Diego; in 1933 I went to San Francisco for this 2- or 3- 
month period, and came back to San Diego—are you interested in de- 
veloping party activity ? 

Mr. 'T'avenner. As soon as I get clearly in mind the period of time 
that you were in San Diego I want to ask you about your knowledge of 
Communist affairs in San Diego. 

Mr. Hancock. Around 1934 I was in and out of San Diego. I was 
ir. Imperial Valley for a good part of that time. I was in San Diego 
most of 1935, 1936, and into September of 1937. I haven’t lived in San 
Diego since. 

Mr. Tavenner. You stated that you had knowledge of Communist 
Party arava ies while at San Diego. Were you a member of the party 
during any part of the time you were in San Diego ? 

Mr Hancoc K. Yes, sir. From sometime in 1931—I can’t be ab- 
solutely sure of these dates; it is a long time ago, but I believe it was 
sometime in 1931. It might even have been the latter part of 1930, I 
am not absolutely sure, until I left, and after I left. 

Mr. Tavenner. Are you now a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hani OCK, No, sIr. 

Mr. Tavenner. When did you withdraw from the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. When I left the Daily People’s World in 1940. That 
was the final break. My party activity, as we understood party 
activity, practically ceased in 1937 when I went into the People’s 
World activity, or rather in January of 1938. 

While we held nominal party membe rship and attended meetings of 
the party, well, let’s say, 99 percent of our activity was professional 
hewspape i. 

Mr. Tavenner. I will ask you questions a little later about the cir- 
cumstances under which you left the party; but at this point, let us 
confine our questions to matters rel: ating to your entrance into the 
party and your experience in the party. 

Will you tell the committee the circumstances under which you 
became a member of the party, the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. I will do the best I can. 
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Mr. Tavenner. By that I mean what were the influences that 
brought you into the Communist Party and who, specifically, was re- 
sponsible for your recruitment into the party @ 

Mr. Doyiz. How old were you in 1930 or 1931 when you joined ? 

Mr. Hlancock. My early twenties, 21 or 22; somewhere around there. 

I will do the best I can. 

The family environment, family economic circumstance, without 
question, played a part. My father, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, now dead, was a Socialist. To the best of my knowledge, he 
was never a Communist, but he loved to talk and vote Socialist. 

His brother was very much the same. They were Socialists. They 
went through stages where, at one time, the greatest man on earth to 
my father was Henry Ford, because he brought in the $5-a-day pay 
scale for the first time in history. 

They were great La Follette supporters, but they were, as far back 
as my memory goes, left of center and loved to consider themselves 
Socialists. 

We, in my family, did not have a particularly religious background, 
but we were not antireligious; we were passive on the subject. 

In this home environment as a child, I thought along the lines of 
underprivileged people. We, ourselves, were somewhat underprivi- 
leged. My father died penniless; my mother worked in laundries, 
and places like that. 

My getting into the newspaper business resulted from never being 
able financially to stop carrying newspapers. I delivered newspapers 
as a kid; went to high school for a year and a half while I still de- 
livered newspapers, and then couldn't go back to high school because 
we needed the income. 

In California, in the early thirties, I truly believe the economic 
circumstances were much worse than they were throughout the coun- 
try. All this impressed itself on my mind and made me subject to 
radical influences, which were plentiful at that time in the persons of 
my father and my uncle. 

The actual way I got interested in the Communist Party was: I was 
working at the San “Diego Sun as a district manager when my uncle 
brought around a fellow by the name of Mey er—Mey ers—Levin, it 
sounds like, but not quite right—Meyer—he is a real old-timer; in fact, 
he disappeared Hr the California scene and located around New 
York somewhere, but he was a representative of the California Com- 
mittee to Repeal the California Syndicalism Act. The Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, for whom I worked, were opposed to the Cali- 
fornia Syndicalism Act. 

My uncle brought this —— around and asked if I could introduce 
him to the editor, and maybe get a little publicity for him. I not only 
did that, but went to a couple of meetings as a raw, green kid, and 

was looked upon, I learned later, as a likely recruit for ‘this chain belt 
into the Communist Party, which is exactly what the anti-CS com- 
mittee was. 

This Meyer Levin, if that is his correct name—I will get it in a 
moment 

Mr. Tavenner. Could it have been Frank S. Meyers? 

Mr. Hancock. No; it couldn’t. His first name is Meyer, M-e- -y-e-r. 

So I was cultivated, and in the atmosphere where my paper sup- 
ported the appearance of this group activity in town, I came in con- 
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tact with this person, and my uncle and this Meyer persuaded me 
that it was—without any particular difficulty—that it was a fine thing 
to do, and I accepted some position, I think publicity representative 
for this committee, and, in the course of contact with this Meyer 
person I, without any particular difficulty, was readily convinced 
that the Communist Party was the solution for all evils. 

My father never agreed with me. He was a Socialist, but no more. 
But my uncle — with me and later also become a party member. 

Those are re: ally the circumstances. I suppose I should say that 
this isa skeleton olin ie of the circumstances. 

The influences of the period were great poverty and I had become 
sensitive to such conditions and very sincerely wanted to do some- 
thing about it, although it was a complex period. I felt that I sin- 
cerely wanted to do something about the ap ypalling economic condi- 
tions. So, I would be willing to concede that it could be a small boy 
trving to be a big shot, I don’t know. 

Mr. Tavenner. When you became a member of the Communist 
Party, did you immediately sign a card or an application for mem- 
ber hip ? 

Mr. Hancock. To the best of my knowledge, yes, that would have 
been the procedure. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you recall at this time the circumstances under 
which you signed the application, that is, to whom you made your 
application ? 

Mr. Hancock. I am almost certain that I made it to this Meyer 
Levin, L-e-v-i-n, and I will correct that if I can think of it. It doesn’t 
sound quite right, but very nearly right. 

At that time there was no Communist Party in San Diego; there 
had been, I was later i formed, at an earlier period. Some years 
before the party, such as it was, had been broken up by the Trotskyite- 
Lovestone conflict. It was nonexistent; but there were a few party 
sympathizers or former party members around. It was broken up 
prior to my entrance into the organization by the process of some- 
body coming around and picking up all the books and never coming 
back with them. 

So, there were a few people—a fellow by the name of Sol Bern- 
hart, who was a local tailor: a local produce wholesaler, who was not 

party member but very sympathetic, by the name of Saul Hill- 
kowitz. Those were the earliest contacts. 

Now, I can see 2 or 3 other people, but their names just aren’t in 
my mind right now. 

Tt was then a part of my earliest activity to pull these people to- 
gether to try to form some kind of a unit, which we did. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did that unit have a name? 

Mr. Hancock. I doubt it, le ss it was called the San Diego unit. 

Mr. Tavenner. How many persons composed that unit after you 
perfected its organization or after its organization was per fected @ 

Mr. Hancock. As I recall, the creation of a unit would involve any- 
where from 4 to 12 to 15 people; above 12 you would then split and 
form another unit. 

Mr. TavenNer. Can you give us the names of any additional persons 
who were members of this original unit? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, it is very hard for me to do that. I can’t 
even say with certainty that Bernhart was a member of the original 
unit. 
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I have in mind this Meyer Levin introducing me to this group of 
people, and that is 1931, a long time ago. The best I could do would 
be to recall names in that veneral early period, but it would be untair 
for me to say they were definitely attached tothat. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. Before attempting to do that, let’s trace the organ- 
ization of the Communist Party a little more definitely in San Diego. 

Did this original unit grow to the point where it was divided into 
additional units ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you recall how many units there were in the 
Communist Party in San Diego by the time you left there, which I 
believe was in 1937 or 1938 ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. 1937. Not exactly, but it is in my mind that the 
greatest growth we achieved would have been somewhere around 12 
units, not necessarily at the time I left, but somewhere around 1934 or 
1935 would have been the largest membership, which would have 
given us around 150 party members. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you at any time occupy any position within 
the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; I did. 

The terminology changed; the activity was called one thing at 
one time and another thing at a later time. 

In the early period we dealt with such expressions as “org. secre- 
taries,” “agit. props,”’—the term “agit. prop.” later became educa- 
tional director. This was no doubt the Russian influence of abbreviat- 
ing American words and combining them. 

My first activity was that of organizer in the Communist Party. 
The position in those days of the leading person was called organizer. 

Mr. Dorie. Called what? 

Mr. Hancock. Organizer; organizer. 

Mr. 'TAvenNerR. Can you fix the approximate period when you were 
the organizer for the Communist Party in San Diego? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I believe it is truthful to say that I was the 
leader of the Communist Party from the first date I have given you 
here until some time in 1936—the early part of 1937. The title 
changed, but I was in nominal leadership of the organization. 

Mr. Tavenner. What other positions did you hold besides that of 
being the leader of the Communist Party? Did you have any official 
position in any particular group or cell of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I was, as the organizer of the party, in charge 
of the executive committee. It wasn’t called the executive committee 
at that early period. The language escapes me, but it is a pyramid 
structure organization where you have units, and 2 or 3 members 
of each unit are drawn together in a central committee. We would 
at one time have called it a county central committee. I was chairman 
of the county central committee. 

Mr. Tavenner. Over what period of time did you occupy that 
position ? 

Mr. Hancock. I was in charge of the Communist Party until early 
1937. I cannot honestly say what title existed. I perhaps could re- 
construct right now. 

There came a great change in 1934, 1935, the united-front approach, 
and all the party terminology changed at that time. The activity re- 
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mained the same; the terminology changed—well, some activity 
changed, too, but my activity as leader of the party remained constant 
until early 1937, some 6 months before I left. 

This is another story, but I was negotiating at that point to relieve 
myself of party leadership, not activity—leadership. 

‘A fellow by the name of Esco Richardson, E. L. Richardson, who, 
when I met him, lived in National City, a suburb, I suppose you could 
say, of San Diego, was appointed or elected chairman of the San Diego 
Communist Party. I perhaps held some executive committee posi- 
tion while I was there, but I had surrendered leadership of the party 
about 6 months before I left in September 1937. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, now, while you were active in the party in 
San Diego, did you hold any State position with the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Hancock. I think so. 

I must say that I have been asked these questions many times by 
the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization when they were at- 
tempting to understand the entire picture. 

I do believe that I was a member of the State committee, but I 
couldn’t swear to it. 

It is absolutely true that I attended meetings of the State committee, 
but being something a dissident, I have in my memory—we remem- 
ber the things that are most disappointing or most pleasing to us, and 
{ remember when t was barred from membership in the State com- 
mittee, considered a little to eccentric, from their point of view, when 
I was nominated but not passed by the party leadership. 

It is very possible that there comes a later lull when I came into 
membership in the State committee. Certainly I attended the State 
committee meetings as coul ty re prem ntative from San Diego. 

Now, I do have to point out one thing that seems to be confusing to 
investig ae 

Asa result of a law in California, I presume in all States, there must 
be a legal State committee of a political party. That requires that 
names be filed in Sacramento, Calif. That was by no means the State 
commnstte, We selected nonentities from San Diego who could afford 
to have their names known as State committee members. They actu- 
ally had to go to Sacramento to hold a convention, and this was the 
Communist Party. It was not the leadership. And there seems to 
be some confusion in the services about, “How is it that this was an 
official State committee?” It wasn’t the State committee. It was 
the legal answer to the requirement that we have a legal State com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Tavenner. It was a mere conformance with the law? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. Whereas the leadership of the party was consti- 
tuted of other people. 

Mr. Hancock. An entirely different group. 

Mr. TaveNNER. Was the security feature to that the reason for that 
action ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; no doubt it was, although we didn’t speak 
about it in those terms. It was quite obvious why the Communist 
Party would not announce the names of its real leaders or gather 
them together in any single place. 
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As I think about it, surely it was security; it had to be security. 

Mr. Jackson. Would it be possible to be appointed a member of 
the State committee of the Communist Party and have no personal 
knowledge of that fact, in your opinion? 

Mr. Hancock. No. 

Mr. Jackson. I have reference to the testimony of Miss Lucille 
Ball in that connection, who was appointed a member of the State 
committee, and who in her affidavit stated that she had no knowledge 
or recollection of having been so appointed. 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I can only speak from my relation to the 
people that I- 

You are talking about this official State committee? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; the one that held conventions, as all parties do. 

Mr. Hancock. It could conceivably happen, but it would not have 
been a part of the strategy for it to happen. 

The only way it could conceivably happen is if the party sub- 
mitted the name of so-and-so, and failed to notify that party and 
didn’t want that party at the State convention. Now, there is some 
legal requirement that if you ae some person to the State 
convention you are supposed to be there, although I suppose sick- 
ness and what-not could explain why everybody doesn’t get there— 
but we nominated people whose economic circumstances were such 
that they could have their name publicized, who could make a 2- or 
3-day trip to Sacramento, and that is all, no further requirements. 

Mr. Jackson. Physical ee e is not actually required. You 
can vote by proxy under the California State law. 

Mr. Hancock. Then it is theoretically possible for a person to be 
nominated without knowing that. 

Mr. Doyie. Normally, though, if they were active in the party 
after that convention would they discover they had been named with- 
out their knowledge, as a member of the State committee? 

Mr. Hancock. It would depend on the degree of their contact with 
the party. 

Mr. Doyter. I realize that, but I say, if they were active. 

Mr. Hancock. When you use the word “active,” I would say an 
active person would know that they were nominated to the State 
committee. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, Mr. Hancock, will you explain as fully as 
you can the activity of the Communist Party during the period you 
were its leader in San Diego? 

Mr. Hancock. I think I will have to ask you how extensive an 
answer you want. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, not knowing what you will testify to, it 
impossible for me to say— 

Mr. Hancock. You stop me, then 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). And we will stop you in the course 
of your statement and ask you questions about things that we are 
partic ‘ularly interested in. Things we are not interested in, we will 
give some indication to you. 

Mr. Doyte. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. On the record. 
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It would seem to me that that would center largely about its prin- 
cipal projects 5 I would like to know about them, what they were 
Working on. 

Mr. Hancock. In the earliest days the principal projects were 
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the Communist Party, with all its affiliates, was rallying support 
behind it, and the hunger march was to try to create pressure along 
that line. 

Somewhere around, I think it is 1934, there was an international 
gathering in Moscow of the Comintern. Georgi Dimitroff had pont 
been released by Hitler—or Hitler wasn’t in power then, but he had 
just had this—this would have been later, then; the Reichstag trial 
was in 1936 or 1937. 

Anyway, somewhere around 1934 or 1935 there was a vast change 
in the procedures of the Communist Party. It could be termed and 
was termed as the united-front approach. It was the immediate re- 
duction of the use of revolutionary terminology, and the attempt to 
invade existing organizations, including the trade unions. 

On the basis of achieving minor social or economic gains, I perhaps 
should say that this represented a very substantial change because up 
to that time the party would run people for office, but while they 
were running for office they were talking about “Defend the Chinese 
Soviets,” even back in 1933, and all, “Support to Revolutionary Rus- 
sia,” and such nonsense as that. 

So that that was subjugated, put in the background, and the main 
drive became the united-front ak which was to infiltrate organi- 
zations and bring them not into revolutionary status, but a more re- 
ceptive atmosphere for a later revolutionary appeal, so that in some- 
where around 1934, 1935, there was a greatly heightened penetration 
of the trade unions carried down to the lowest level, including our 
San Diego level. 

We were more successful in San Diego than most places, but we 
only followed the policy that had been set up internationally, and we 
strove for leadership, tried to take charge of the activity, gain elected 
positions, that sort of thing. 

The party, with a much watered-down public appeal, went exten- 
sively into electioneering. Under the united-front approac h they 
endeavored to combine with, first of all, the Socialist Party; secondly, 
with the left or radical wing of labor; and would set up united-front 
committees that would in themselves project candidates for election. 

This atmosphere prevailed until, as far as I can remember—it had 
its heyday of success, such as it was—that is, it reached its peak of 
success, which wasn’t too much, around 1936. 

In 1939, I think I am correct on these dates, September 1939, when 
Russia invaded Poland, there came another abrupt change, and I sup- 
pose due to necessity, since the united front was no longer possible, 
then the party drew into itself, maintaining its trade-union and other 
organizational contacts, and did everything possible to win support for 
its program at that time, which was “a plague on both your houses, 
the effect of which was to weaken support for England and France. 

It was never presented that way, but when you say “You are both 
a bunch of rotters,” the only possible support America would give 
would have been to the allied side, so when we say “They are both 
stinkers,” the net effect is to reduce support for the allied side. That 
is the official position of the party at that time. 

I have lost contact; I don’t know how they have changed since. 

Mr. Dorie. When you said “A plague on both your houses,” that 
Was 
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Mr. Hancock. 1939 was the Russian invasion of Poland—maybe 
no; maybe 1940. Hitler went in in 1939; I think Russia went in in 
1940. 

There was a time lag in there, but the fact that there are a large 
percentage, or were a large percentage of Jewish people in the Com- 
munist Party made them violently anti-Hitler, and it was a real revo- 
lution when they had to, in effect, become friendly with Hitler, and it 
was somewhere, perhaps 6 months of so—history books will show, 
anyway. 

Mr. Jackson. To what extent were you successful in bringing in to 
the support of these various movements, either through front organ- 
izations or otherwise, well-meaning citizens of the community ? 

Mr. Hancock. We thought we were highly successful. 

Mr. Jackson. In what particular areas did you—— 

Mr. Hancock. Well, of course, I am only aware of what happened 
in San Diego. 

We did some work in Imperial Valley, but we had no such accom- 
plishments in Imperial Valley. 

I might say that I heard, aside from what I have been saying in San 
Diego, there was an atmosph ere at that time where we heard more than 
just rumors; we heard that various prominent people were either 
identified with or were close to the Communist Party outside of San 
Diego. None of it is to my personal knowledge, but in San Diego we 
worked very closely with several people who might be termed com- 
munity leaders, including the leaders of the San Diego Labor Council, 
aoe a couple of teachers, and there is a third one but I can’t 
think of his name, a fellow who was an engineer—what might be 
termed at least a small segment of an intelligent group in San Diego. 

Mr. Jackson. To what extent were you successful at all in obtain- 
ing the use of ministers, the use of their names for the various activi- 
ties ? 

Mr. Hancock. I think not at all. I don’t recall any ministers. 

Mr. Jackson. Not at all in San Diego. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was it the purpose of the Communist Party in se- 
curing the cooperation and assistance of these various groups that 
you have spoken of to ultimately recruit into the Communist Party 
those who became close to the movement ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; it was, with the qualification that we would 
not want to recruit everybody. ‘The purpose was to draw the entire 
group closer to us so that we could select the people that we wanted 
out of that group. 

We didn’t want the mass in the Communist Party; we wanted the 
leadership, and down into secondary and third leadership, but we 
didn’t just want a person; we wanted somebody with some capacity 
for leadership. 

The Communist Party was not a mass organization. Its essential 
structure was one that required everybody to have some leadership 
capacity, perhaps minute, but some leadership capacity. 

Mr. Tavenner. And by securing that leadership as members of the 
party, you could more nearly direct the activ ity of the group that he 
was otherwise identified with ? 

Mr. Hancock. Exactly. The purpose then was—when you speak 
about a hundred Communists, you speak about people who have real 
influence over a few thousand people. 
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Mr. TavenneER. Now, I assume that the purpose of recruiting lead- 
ers of various groups as members of the Communist Party was to 
increase the power of the Communist Party to project its own policies. 

Mr. Hancock. No question about that. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you describe more fully the efforts that were 
made by the Communist Party to infiltrate other organizations ? 

(At this point Representative James B. Frazier, Jr., left the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Tavenner. For instance, you began in your statement to tell us 
about the Unemployed Council. 

Mr. Hancock. Well, we created—no, we created the Unemployed 
Council. There later came into existence a similar group, the name 
of which escapes me. We infiltrated that group and took it over. 
The process was a rather simple one. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, in what field was this other group interested ? 

Mr. Hancock. It was unemployment. It was a period when people 
grouped together to try to find some way to pay their rent or get relief. 
At that time there were all kinds of redtape restrictions on getting 
relief. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was it the Workers’ Alliance? 

Mr. Hancock. That name sounds like it; sure sounds like it. Yes, 
I—there was a Workers’ Alliance at that time, and it was a rapidly 
changing period, and I think that that is the group that I now have 
in mind, the Workers’ Alliance. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you be specific as to how your work was done 
in infiltrating that and other organizations? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes—if you will just allow me this margin, that I 
may be describing what happened in some other organization, but it 
is the same tactic. 

The tactic is, we learn of or we see the existence of an organization 
in which we would like to have influence or control. We put a few 
people into it as members. They cultivate other existing members. 

Prior to the time this group is going to have a meeting, we have 
what we calla fraction meeting. We discuss the issues that are coming 
up at that meeting. We discuss how we may gain influence or leader- 
ship by what we will say. We discuss how to prevent something 
from being done that we disagree with. This might be done by wearing 
out, by a succession of speakers getting up and wearing out the patience 
of the group. 

But our major purpose is to, first of all, go in there with our own 
members; secondly, to recruit other members into a committee that 
thinks along the same lines, and sooner or later to draw these people 
back into the Communist Party and then to conduct ourselves on the 
floor of these meetings in a way that will give us leadership, elected 
to— for example, they are going to send a committee down to the city 
to protest about something. We will volunteer to be on that committee. 
Since we are the vocal means, most likely one of our committee will 
be elected chairman of the committee, and we will come back and talk 
about all we accomplished, and the first thing you know we are 
in charge of the organization. 

I think it is important to understand that we gained leadership by 
doing something. We were very active. Most people are inclined to be 
hesitant, timid, don’t want to take charge, and so forth. We were 
very bold—very stupid, I might say, very stupid, too. 
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Mr. Jackson. You came before your own people with a determined 
course of action, voluntarily while you were there, and you stayed 
until the last ? 

Mr. Hancock. We were quite willing to do the dirty work, and 
people said “let them do it. 

Mr. Jackson. That is the weakness of so many organizations that 
have been infiltrated in that area 

Mr. Hancock. No question, it is a powerful approach, highly suc- 
cessful, but I think not as successful today because I think it is pretty 
well known that this is a Communist tactic. In those days it was 
not known. 

Mr. Jackson. The Waldorf peace conference * was very successful. 

Mr. Hancock. The what? 

Mr. Jackson. The peace conference at the Waldorf. 

Mr. Hancock. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Jackson. And certainly they are experienc ing that today in 
bringing in a lot of substantial names to the Committee for Amnesty 
to the Smith Act Victims. 

That committee is flourishing; it is flourishing out in Los Angeles. 
The Communists have obtained the use of the names of a number of 
substantial community leaders. Anyone who can look past the false 
facade of the organization must know that it is Communist domin- 
nated and directed. 

Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. TavennerR. Would you say that one of your greatest allies in 
your successful infiltration of v: rious organizations was complacency 
on the part of the membership of that organization, that is, an attitude 
not to vote in their meetings or not “to take active parts in the 
organizations of which they were members ? 

Mr. Hancock. No doubt that element existed. 

I would say that our greatest ally was the economic circumstance 
of the period. The fact that we were in motion and other people were 
motionless. The secondary ally was the normal, human bewilderment 
of how to cope with committees and stand on your feet when your legs 
are shaking and people are looking at you, and the average guy, he 
might think that is a wonderful thing to be a leader, but ‘he ‘doesn’t 
quite have the courage to get up and do these things, and when someone 
else is very vociferous and holds out the verbal promise that “follow 
my leadership and everything will be wonderful”—here you have what 
might - termed an element of complacency. 

No. 1, though, was the economy of the period. If we hadn’t been in 
such economic straits nothing as peculiar as the Communist appeal 
could have taken place. 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t want to go too far astray here, but I think 
you are making a very valuable contribution to the committee in your 
testimony on the effective work done by Communist minorities in 
organizations, and I should like to explore a little further the eco- 
nomic aspect of communism. 

Communism undoubtedly holds an appeal to the underprivileged, 
those who are hungry, but how do you account, out of your own ex- 


?The Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, March 25-27, 1949, under the auspices of the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 
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perience, for the noneconomic Communists, the Alger Hisses, the 
people in the motion-picture industry who were making two or three 
thousand dollars a week when they joined the Communist Party ? 
To what do you attribute their association with the party ? 

Mr. Hancock. I think there is no all- encompassing answer. You 
ask a question that would have to be answered in a dozen different 
ways. I would just like to approach it in the following way: I will 
talk about the movie actors. 

We have a phenomenon of modern-day life where people are recom- 
pensed far beyond their possible talents 

Mr. Doyte. Far beyond what ? 

Mr. Hancock. Their talents. A person suddenly makes a million 
dollars. ‘They live then with great inner fears of insufficiency. They 
have guilt complexes; they try to assuage these complexes by saying, 
Well, I will do something for somebody else.” 

That would be a very parti: il approach to the movie actor problem. 

The intellectual is something of a different problem. He also has 
guilt complexes. He also has traces of desire for leadership. He sees 
a ripe field for leadership. As he moves over to the left he becomes in 
his own mind a Messiah to the downtrodden. And some of the people 
that I have been in touch with seem to be that type, that they fully 
relish the leadership role and the poor people looking up to them. 

I think in the troubled mind of the intellectual there is sometimes 
an incapacity to balance the problems of modern-day living. As a 
person—they say “sometimes a lot of knowledge is worse than a little,” 
and some of the intellectuals get themselves far afield to the point that 
they believe that the capitalist society as we know it cannot continue, 
that it historically will disappear, and that they, therefore, believe 
that it is intelligent to ally themselves with what seems to them to be 
the new society. 

You see, it is a part of Communist philosophy, we learned—my edu- 
cation was not very much, but I went through the same study activity 
of all Communists. 

Weare taught this, for example, if I may digress for just a moment, 
that history shows a succession of civilizations, savagery itself being 
one of the earliest forms, barbarism being a horrible thing in our 
modern-day lights, but a vast improvement over the social structure 
of savagery. Feudalism was a step forward, but by our modern-day 
lights would not be good; however, it was a way of life. And after 
feudalism came capitalism, which was a great step forward, but by 
modern or future lights a terrible condition. Then after capitalism 
will come this glowingly wonderful state of communism. 

You can’t pursue it much further because logic won’t take you 
much further. 

You learn that up to this point one of the essentials of life is con- 
flict ; yet, when they are selling you communism they tell you all con- 
flict ceases. It is a contradiction, but they wrestle with it, and they 
believe it, up to a certain point. I could surely say I believed it. T 
wasn’t equipped to believe anything else. I believed it. I don’t be- 
lieve it now. 

I think that intelligent people, intellectuals, wealthy people, have in 
some measure guilt complexes combined with messiah impulses, and 
that brings them into this activity. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Tavenner. Will you give us instances in which the Commu- 
nist Party was successful in infiltrating groups in the San Diego 
area ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Infiltrating, let me add, to the extent that it became 
the dominating influence in the group, because I assume they infil- 
trated everything, sometimes successfully, and sometimes not. I think 
what we are trying to determine is the point at which they did suc- 
eeed in actually taking over the physical direction. 

Mr. Hancock. Well, actually, the field is quite limited. 

At that time this considerable turmoil over unemployment brought 
organizations into existence, and it would be true to say that they 
all came under the domination of the Communist Party. They had 
no great significance or any great lasting quality. 

The most significant activity of that period that I am familiar with 
was the infiltration of the American Federation of Labor, which is a 
rather remarkable story in that. it was done with a half a dozen men, 
and at one point it consisted of capturing the control of the Central 
Labor Council. 

Mr. Jackson. When would that have been ? 

Mr. Hancock. I am quite sure it was 1935 and 1936, or one of the 
two. There was a—it could be tied down because there was a State 
federation of labor meeting in San Diego which was, it seems to me, 
in the early part of 1936, in that area, 1935 or 1936, 

Mr. Jackson. And by saying that they achieved complete domina- 
tion, you mean to say that the policies of the Communist Party were 
actually effected in the Central Labor Council during that period ¢ t 

Mr. Hancock. By and large. Sometimes you have a recalcitrant 
membership, but by and large, we were successful in getting the things 
across that we wanted. 

Mr. Jackson. From a practical standpoint and in most organiza- 
tions the recommendations of the board of directors or those who are 
in charge of the development of a program are generally accepted by 
the membership. I don’t know how many times I have listened to 
nominating committees’ reports, and very seldom does the conven- 
tion go off on a tangent and introduce another slate. It has been done, 
but I gather when you say that the Communists achieved domination, 
that was political domination of the council at that time ? 

Mr. Hancock. That is right. So you could say 80 percent of what 
the Communists wanted done was accomplished, and the Communists 
didn’t want some things done because they knew it wasn’t possible, but 
80 percent of what the Communists wanted came into being in the 
form of resolutions, and so forth. 

Mr. Jackson. Would you say that, conversely, 80 percent of the 
things they didn’t want done were not done? 

Mr. Hancock. I would say so. 

Mr. Tavenner. I am informed that there was a convention in San 
Diego in 1935 of the California State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Hancock. Then it was 

Mr. Tavenner. Is that the event you are referring to? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; that is the one I tie my memory to, because 
we build up to a certain point there and I can recall this thing I am 
talking about in relation to that convention. 
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Mr. Tavenner. Well, will you give us the full history of that, both 
what led up to it and what occurred at the time of the convention ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. Somewhere, perhaps a year earlier, my uncle, 
Henry Hancock—— 

Mr. Doyie. What is his name? 

Mr. Hancock. Henry; Henry Hancock. 

Mr. Doyix. Henry Hancock. 

Mr. Hancock. Who was a member of the carpenters’ union, spoke to 
me about A. C. Rogers, secretary of the Central Labor Council, who 
seemed to be quite radical in his expressed belief. His original 
organization was the oflice workers, which is to say that he was not 
a union man, or at least he didn’t come from a basic group, but his 
qualities were such that he had been elected secretary of the Central 
Labor Council, which was the dominant position. 

We had at that time, perhaps, 1 or 2 or 3 delegates to the Central 
Labor Council who observed the actions there. I say “we had”— 
the Communist Party had members who were delegates from their 
own organization to the Central Labor Council, so that his name came 
to our attention, A. C. Rogers, in a—— 

Mr. Tavenner. May I interrupt you there. 

Who were the delegates ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, my uncle would have been one of them, and I 
ain really vague on the others. 

There is a fellow by the name of Jones, also a carpenter, from the 
East San Diego branch of the carpenters’ union, who was a delegate. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you mean he was a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; and a member of the carpenters’ union, and, 
as such, elected a delegate to the Central Labor Council. 

At various times my difliculty—the name is Claude Jones—my 
problem is pinning down names and activity to a certain period. I 

cannot with accuracy tell you that these people were the delegates at 
the time I am talking about, which is at the beginning. 

Mr. Jackson. That will be understood. 

Mr. Hancock. | hope you will understand. 

Mr. Jackson. To the best of your recollection; and in discussing 
any names of any individuals, of course, would you please indicate 
whether they were or were not members of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Now, somewhere along the line—anyway, this was the original, just 
2 or 3—my recollection is that some time around early 1! N35, anyway, 
I went to see A. C. Rogers. He knew who I was. I persuaded him 
to join the Communist Party. It is in my recollection I walked out 
of there with a signed card. It is very hard to recall 20 years ago, 
but it is in my recollection that that is what happened. 

Mr. Doytx. What were you then in connection with the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. I was the leader of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Doyie. And he knew that? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; he knew it. When I walked in the door he 
knew it, and when I walked out he knew it for damned sure, because 
I had his application. 
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Mr. Jackson. You were an open member of the Communist Party, 
generally known throughout San Diego to be the organizer or head 
of the party in that area ? 

Mr. Hancock. That is correct. 

Mr. Jackson. And in all of your contacts throughout the city 
generally, that fact was known ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; I was an open party member. 

The recruitment of A. C. Rogers was a considerable step forward 
for us because it gave us advance knowledge of what was to come 
before the meetings, and through his offices we were able to plan our 
strategy, but I think I might develop this a little further. 

Somewhere in the coming year and prior to the State federation 
convention, we had succeeded in creating a group, and it is in my mind 
that quite possibly all of them were party members. 

I have searched my mind to find the specific instance when they 
became such, and I am unable to do so, but I want to give you the 
names; I think I have already given them here, but in the event I 
haven’t 

One was a Daisy Lee Worcester, who was a delegate from the teach- 
ers union. She ran a private school, a very intelligent woman, and 
before we came in contact with her, was pretty much of a radical. 
She was at least completely under our domination for approximately 
a year. I think she was a party member. 

I also think Harry L. Steinmetz was, but I cannot find in my mind 
when it happened, and so forth, but I have to tell you what I know, 
anyway. 

Mr. Jackson. Is that the Steinmetz from San Diego State College ? 

Mr. Hancock. He was at that time. 

I met with these people. I will give you the rest of the names. 

David Wosk, W-o-s-k, who was an engineer; I don’t even know 
what kind of an engineer, but some kind of an engineer; he had an 
office. 

There was some broker; I gave you his name, Mark somebody— 
Mark somebody—Mark Fisher, who was a broker. 

There was another teacher whose name escapes me, but who occupied 
a relatively unimportant role in this activity. 

Meeting with the group was Paul Alex ander, who was my right- 
hand man in the Communist Party, and myself. 

Mr. Jackson. I want to get this clear in the record. 

You say you met with these people on various occasions? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. For the purpose of discussing Communist Party 
operations ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; I think you would have to say it that way. 

Mr. Jackson. That is, it was not 

Mr. Hancock. I didn’t say it that way, but I think it was even 
accepted that way. 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t want to put any words in your mouth, but 
I do want to get it very clear that in your discussions with these 
people, you were known to them as a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

[ am going to give you another name before it gets away from me: 

Johnnie Leyde on, L-e- y-d- e-n.’ 








‘This individual later identified by witness as John Lydick 
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I think that is about the sum total of the group. 

Now, in the next several months in meeting with this group, of 
whom most, if not all, were eventually party members, we took over 
control of the Central Labor Council. I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that we maneuvered the election of Harry Steinmetz as presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Council. A. C. Rogers was already secre- 
tary, and we had him reelected, or, at least, it was our w ish, and it 

came out that way, that he be reelected. 

We had several more delegates in the council by then; this being the 
heyday of union organization, we put this fellow Sol Bernhart in as 
a delegate from the tailors union, if I remember correctly, and we had 
a fellow from the electrical union; I can’t think of his name. He 
wasn’t too important anyway, but I suppose we had 8 or 10 delegates 
on the floor, so that when an issue came up, this being a group of 60 
to 100 men, with the president and secretary following the line, and 
a number on the floor, it was sufficient to bring about the things that 
we wanted, except for certain problems, like we wanted to take over 
the San Diego Labor Leader, which was the weekly voice of the labor 
movement. 

There was another fellow by the name of Rogers, who was an old- 
time editor of that paper, an old-time radical, but a violent opponent 
of communism. He was in his declining days, and one of our big 
fights was to take over that paper. 

The opposition, headed by a fellow by the name of Dowell, from 
the projectionists’ union, motion picture projectionists union, Stan- 
ley Gue, the labor commissioner, and this old fellow Rogers, were the 
rallying center for the opposition, and somewhere along the line 
Rogers, the editor, got sick—and now comes the name that you asked 
me about, Brick Garrigues—we maneuvered his appointment as editor 
of the San Diego Labor Leader. 

Mr. Jackson. By “we” you mean the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. The Communist Party, yes. And I should say that 
by “we,” so as to give you a complete picture of this, I don’t mean 
that this group I have just named originated—Paul L. Alexander 
and I and the San Diego Central Committee, in consultation with the 
San Francisco Central Committee, as it was called —— 

Mr. Tavenner. Of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Of the Communist Party—would work out the over- 
all strategy. We would then decide how and when we would present 
it to this group, which contained a number of party members, and on 
the basis of that we would take it on to the floor of the Central Labor 
Council. 

Anyway, we took over the editorship of the San Diego Labor Leader, 
and I am not clear about Brick Garrigues. He was working on the 
San Diego Sun. I don’t know how his name came to us, but he 
fitted into the group and, to the best of my recollection, was a party 
member. We recruited him as a party member. 

So I remember driving over to Coronado in the greastest secrecy 
one night to meet him and dise uss whether or not he was prepared 
to give up his job on the San Diego Sun and take over the ps 
Leader. He was, and it was acc omplished. 

There was a gathering storm. Dowell, Gue, and Rogers, being 
in touch with the main office of the American Federation of Labor, 
had said, what I must say was quite truthful, that the Communists 
were taking over the labor council. 

47718—54—pt. 14 
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There came a day when they sent somebody in, Kelly somebody, 
to remove the charter; on order from Bill Green he just came in and 
yanked the charter of the central labor committee. That started our 
decline. 

I must say it was a very sagacious move. We went to court and 
did one thing or another, but they took over again. 

Mr. Dorie. What year was that, 1935, 1936? 

Mr. Hancock. 1935 or 1936. 

We held some rump sessions, but these people that we were leading 
began to realize that the full strength of the American Federation of 
Labor was alined against us, and so we were unable to hold our con- 
trol and they set up an entirely new central labor council, would not 
admit our known members or suspected members, and, to the best of 
my knowledge, we drifted away from control, but that control brought 
about the following: 

First of all, it gave us domination of the San Diego delegation to 
the State federation of labor convention in San Diego. The record 
will show that for the first and the last time San Diego voting strength 
went to Harry Bridges and the line that he pursued, being very 
intricate and involved, but Harry Bridges was the rallying point for 
the left of center group, and Vandeleur was the rightist, but we made 
a bid for power, stronger than ever, but not strong enough to take over 
the State federation of labor. 

Mr. Jackson. I assume Bridges was known to you to be a member 
of the Communist Party. You said you testified at his trial? 

Mr. Hancock. I was so informed. I was not a participant in any 
of the activity that brought him into the party. 

Mr. Jackson. You never met in a party meeting ? 

Mr. Hancock. In a party meeting? No. Asa matter of fact, the 
thing I testified on at the Bridges trial was a fraction meeting. 

Our definition of a fraction meeting is that it is party members 
drawn from various organizations. Now, it is possible for a nonparty 
member to be present at a fraction meeting, but at this particular 
meeting the people that I recalled who were there were party members, 
and I so testified. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was that a meeting attended by Harry Bridges? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; and that was in relation to this State federa- 
tion convention. It was primarily as to the State federation meeting. 
For example, A. C. Rogers either was at that meeting or we brought 
him into contact with Harry Bridges to lay out our plans for the floor 
fight at the federation. 

Mr. Jackson. Had Rogers’ membership in the party become gen- 
erally known by that time or at that time? 

Mr. Hancock. No; it had not. In fact, it was never known. It 
would have destroyed his capacity as a known member of the party. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have any knowledge as to his present where- 
abouts ? 

Mr. Hancock. No. You see, he was sacrificed in this struggle. I 
heard he went to Arizona; that is the last I heard. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. On the record. 

Mr. Hancock. And I would just like to say this: I think he is a 
hell of a nice guy, Rogers. So many people of that period just wanted 
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desperately to do something. I honestly believe that he did not have 
an evil thought in his mind. 

Mr. Dorie. An evil thought ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. I think that everything that he did was moti 
vated by a desire to do good. Of course, we are all motivated by a 
desire to improve our own position, but I believe Rogers is a very fine 
fellow, and I believe you will think so if you come in contact with 
him. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you know if he later broke with the party? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; but it is not firsthand; it is second or third 
hand. He just drifted away—wouldn’t come to any more meetings. 

Mr. Tavenner. You have mentioned the name of Garrigues. Is 
that Charles H. Garrigues? 

Mr. Hancock. It is C. H., parentheses “Brick” Garrigues, and I 
can’t remember his first name; it probably is Charles. 

Mr. Tavenner. He has testified in executive session before this com- 
mittee and stated that he was recruited into the Communist Party 
by you, so if there is any uncertainty in your mind as to his being 
an actual member he has admitted his membership. 

Mr. Hancock. No; I have the feeling that he was a member. I 
remember driving to Coronado to talk to him as a party member in 
the matter of his becoming a labor leader, but I just don’t have the 
picture of how and when I recruited him. 

I am reasonably sure he was a party member. Now you say he was 

Mr. Tavenner. You mentioned the names of a number of other 
people, and it is not quite clear in my mind whether you identified 
them definitely as members of the party or not, and I want to see what 
you say about that. 

You mentioned the name of Mark Fisher. Was he known to you 
to be a member of the party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, Mark Fisher was one of this intellectual group 
that we met with. I think it is quite possible that everyone of those 
groups were actually members of the party. My proble m is to try 
to say or recollect in my mind the actual physic: al action of them be- 
coming members of the party. 

We considered them fully in support of our program. With the 
peculiar arts that all individuals have, we considered them as exten 
sions of the Communist strength in whatever activity we had been in. 

I, for example, don’t remember recruiting Mark Fisher. Maybe 
somebody else did. I just don’t remember. 

Mr. Tavenner. But, at any rate, he engaged in Communist Party 
activities with full understanding of the nature of those activities? 

Mr. Hancock. No question about that. 

Mr. Doytr. May I ask this right there: 

I notice this man Rogers, you said everything he did was with a 
desire to do good. 

Now, was he the revolutionary type of Communist that you testified 
to prior to the time the line changed? 

Mr. Hancock. No, sir, he wasn’t. His connection with the Com- 
munist Party was confined entirely to his trade-union activity. He 
participated in no party activity except accepting from us directions 
on what to do in his trade-union. At that period the directions we 
gave had some semblance of reasonableness to them. 
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Mr. Tavenner. You mentioned the name of John Leyden. 

Mr. Happock. Lidick, yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. I understood you to say Leyden. 

Mr. Hancock. I will correct that now. It is Lidick, I believe. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was he a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. I am quite sure I recruited him. 

Incidentally, he, at a later time, identified himself with the revolu- 
tionary forces and fought us quite vigorously. 

Mr. Taverner. Which would indicate he withdrew from the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Somewhere about half-way along he did a reversal, 
so that he was fully identified with the group that was fighting us. 
At an earlier period he was one of our delegates. We recruited him 
through A. C. Rogers. He was in the plasterers union, and he 
one of our floor delegates. 

At the time that we had the president and the secretary, Lidick 
went over to the other side and fought us most vigorously, and later 
became secretary of the Central Labor Council. 

Mr. Tavenner. You mentioned a person by the name of Wosk, 
W-o-s-k. 

Mr. Hancock. L. David Wosk. 

Mr. TavENNER. Was he known to you to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. He was in this group. 

I have to repeat—lI think so; I think so. 

Mr. Tavenner. Is it true from the descriptions you have given that 
he was a person who carried out the directions of the Communist Party 
and participated in Communist Party activities with knowledge of 
the character of those activities, that is, with knowledge that he was 
performing the will of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Tavenner. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Whenever you reach a point which is convenient as a 
breaking point, I think perh: ups we could all stand some lunch. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. I would like to have just a few minutes. 

Mr. Jackson. Very well. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. You referred to Daisy Lee Worcester as a member 
of the Communist Party. I think you identified her definitely as a 
member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. I simply have a stronger feeling that she was a mem- 
ber. I think they all were, but I can’t pin it down. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, can we put it on this basis, that all of these 
people of whom Mr. Tavenner 1S inquiring now and whom you have 
named as those who did the work of the Communist Party in one way 
or another, these are all individuals with whom you have conferred 
on Communist Party problems, and I assume there were no non-Com- 
munists or anti-Communists present at the time you had these 
discussions 





Mr. Hancock. There were no anti-Communists. There could have 
been non-Communists. 

Mr. Jackson. There could have been non-Communists present ? 

Mr. Hancock. And with that qualification, the answer is “Yes.” 
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Mr. Jackson. And again, I am certainly not trying to direct your 
answer, but I am trying to pin this point down because it is an ex- 
tremely important point. 

Mr. Dorie. Right in there, may I add this to identify my own 
thinking. 

I remember, I think you said in 1934 or 1935 there was a radical 
change from the revolutionary line; that there was an unemployed 
condition around, people on relief, and then the Communist Party 
later changed to emphasize minor social changes. 

Mr. Hancock. That is correct. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, now, does that mean that you active Communists 
and leaders stoppe de mph: sizing the revolutionary line in fact, I mean 
you top leaders? 

Do you get the difference? In other words, when later on? 

If I may, I want to ask more in detail on that, but I would be inter- 
ested to know when these Communist leaders in our State, Mr. Chair- 
man—because you and [ both live in California—stopped, at least for 
a time, advocating the revolutionary line, which I am thinking of as 
the policy of advocating that sooner or later there would come a revo- 
lution, if need be, by force. 

Is that what I understand the revolutionary line to be that you are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Hancock. In essence, that is correct. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, I mean did you top leaders in 734, 35, when you 
said—I understood’ you to say that you abandoned the revolutionary 
line temporarily and began emphasizing minor social changes. 

Mr. Hancock. I think it would be more accurate to say that we 
violently shifted our emphasis. The hard core revolutionist always 
believed at all times that the end would have to be a revolution. 
The—— 

Mr. Dorie. Now, right at that point, what kind of a revolution? 
I mean, how would that revolution come about ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, you have a point of interest here, because it 
is a part of my personal history that I got involved in a rather serious 
dispute with the party around that issue, to the extent that somebody 
from New York State came out here ready to throw me out of the 
party, and that was the beginning of my decline. 

But to get back to this point, there was a controversy among the 
party le aders as to whether it was correct to say that it would be im- 
possible to have communism without a bloody revolution. There was 
an important trend of thought that in this existing period it can be 
voted into existence. 

I must say, to my eternal shame, that at that time my position was 
that, as a student of communism, that was not true; that the revolu- 
tion would have to be a violent one. 

Mr. Doytx. And up until what year did you believe that ? 

Mr. Hancock. I believe it now—if you understand what I mean. 
I believe that if the Communists came into control they will come 
into control through a violent revolution. 

Mr. Jackson. That is basic doctrine, isn’t it, in all of the writings, 
from Marx on through Lenin and the rest ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Jackson. It is a theory of violent revolution; it is stated in 
so many words on many occasions. 
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Mr. Hancock. Yes, it is; but it was tempered in that united-front 
period where important sections of leadership temporized with the 
idea of what was happening in France, pointing possibly to a way of 
peaceful coming into power. 

Mr. Jackson. That was the period immediately preceding the 
Duclos letter, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Dore. That was in April of 1945. 

Mr. Jackson. Was it a period of coexistence between communism 
and capitalism ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, we thought of such things in terms of rela- 
tionship to the existence of Soviet Russia, maintaining its status 
indefinitely in the face of capitalist powers. We never thought of the 
existence of the Communist Party as something that would just go 
on and on forever in relation to existing hostile anti-Communist 
organizations. 

I think it would be correct to say that in that period there was 
considerable discussion on the possibility of bringing communism into 
effect by peaceful means, and I think it would also be true to say that 
these people that I have just named here were approached on that 
basis—maybe on the other basis, too—but they could have been ap- 
proached on a basis that this was an entirely peaceful activity. 

This group came into contact with us in the united front, in the 
surge of the united-front activity. 

Mr. Doze. After lunch, Mr. Chairman, and at the convenience of 
counsel, I wish this very fine witness could give us any conclusion he 
has as to the relationship of the firing of Earl Browder from the 
American Communist Party. 

Mr. Hancock. I am sorry, sir, but that happened after I left. 

Mr. Doytx. Then there had been no move prior to your leaving 
the activity as to Earl Browder being dischar seal Q 

Mr. Hancock. No; he was the leader at the time. 

Mr. Dorie. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson. I think this is a ver y good time to break. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Very well. The committee will stand in recess until 
2 o'clock, and reconvene at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2: 30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(At the hour of 2:50 p. m., of the same day, the proceedings were 
resumed, the following committee members being present: Repre- 
sentatives Donald L. Jackson (presiding), Francis E. Walter, and 
Clyde Doyle; the following staff een ok present: Frank S. 
Tavenner, Jr., counsel, Thomas W. Beale, Sr., chief clerk, and George 
B. Cooper, investigator. ) 

Mr. Jackson. The session of the subcommittee will continue at 
this time. 


TESTIMONY OF STANLEY B. HANCOCK—Resumed 


Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Hancock, at the beginning of the recess you 
were talking of an experience that you had in the Communist Party 
when a high functionary was sent from New York to San Diego to 
correct certain deviations on your part. 
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Will you tell the committee what you were referring to and explain 
the situation, please ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

It is a part of the party structure to encourage the establishment 
of bookstores in every possible community. These were generally 
known as peoples book stores, or something of that nature, a name 
like that. We had one such in San Diego. Most of the literature 
came directly through party channels. It consisted of little pamph- 
lets. One publishing company by the name of International Pub- 
lishers produced party books in hard covers, and some considerable 
material was apparently shipped in from Russia in the form of 
pamphlets, one magazine being somewhat in the format of Life maga- 
zine, called Soviet Russia Today; another being U. S. S. R. C onstruc- 
tion; and a series of pamphlets or tracts which excited the attention 
of Paul Alexander and myself. 

The general tenor of these tracts was violently unacceptable in this 
country, consisting of long praises of Joe Stalin, the great leader, 
Joe Stalin, our father who taught us how to farm chickens, or how 
to dig gold, or how to catch fish, and it just sounded downright stupid. 

What we did in the eyes of the party was no doubt stupid, too, 
but Paul and I called a meeting of the county committee of the party 
and we put through a resolution, in the name of the county committee, 
that this nonsense ought to cease, and we sent it to the national 
committee. 

Well, things happened. Within a short time, perhaps a couple of 
weeks, a party by the name of V. J. Jerome—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hancock (continuing). Who was at that time a member of 
the national committee, an editor of the monthly theoretical magazine 
called The Communist, came into San Diego late one evening and 
gave us the task of calling the county committee together, and by all 
means to get a secretary, because every little pearl of wisdom he 
dropped had to be taken down. 

So, I got the committee and the secretary, and we were in what 
amounted to an all-night session—broke up about 4 or 5 o’clock in 
the morning—at which time he lecture xd to us, accusing us of being— 
sounds fantastic, but—Trotskyite deviationists. 

This is a dream world; you know you can get so far and then you 
can begin to flounder. 

The county committee didn’t accept it, didn’t accept his recom- 
mendation, aud we all thought the whole outfit was going to be thrown 
out, but the wheels began to grind. Asa matter of fact, I think some 
kind of a motion was passed correcting our misunderstanding of the 
value of this literature, but the original motion of sharp personal 
censorship was not passed. 

So, he was somewhat disappointed at that, and some maneuvering 
began to take place, the ultimate result of which I found, not at all 
to my dissatisfaction, that I was no longer the leader of the party. 

This began the 6-month process that I spoke about some time early 
in 1937, and in that 6 months’ process Esco L. Richardson was ap- 
pointed and/or elected county chairman, and I went up to Bakersfield 
as a CIO organizer. 

That would be the mainstream of the complication, there being 
others of a similar and perhaps more minor dissident nature. 
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It was pretty well considered that even during the hectic days of 
1934 when I went into Imperial Valley that I, well, I had my good 
points, but I was somewhat erratic. 

Mr. Watrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. On the record. 

Mr. Hancock. It goes back to the fact that in 1934, when I was sent 
into Imperial Valley as an organizer for what was then a completely 
party- dominated agricultural. union, created and dominated by the 
Communists—I fors get the name of it; it was the forerunner of this 
one we spoke of later. UCAPAWA—the valley was in complete tur- 
moil. We organized big strikes down there, and I was arrested. 
While awaiting trial, some kind of a meeting, I think it was a State 
committee meeting, was scheduled in San Francisco. 

Mr. TavennerR. Committee meeting of what? 

Mr. Hancock. State committee meeting of the Communist Party. 
And at such a time elections were to be held for a new State com- 
mittee, and my name, as being somewhat in the news at that time, 
= put forth in nomination for State committee membership. 

Sam Darcy, who was the district organizer, resisted it and I was not 
ele ted. 

I just cite this to indicate the lack of complete agreement that began 
at that point and finally led up to V. J. Jerome's appearance, and 
from his appearance, actually, my party activity or party authority, I 
might say happily, began to wane. 

T remained with the I -eople’s World for 3 years, or approximately so, 
but doing something that was largely routine newspaper work. 

Mr. Water. W hen did you leave California? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I enlisted in the merchant marine out there in 
January 1943. I got back 

Mr. Wanrer. At that time were you still in the party? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I was maintaining a home in Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Some time, I suppose I could say around 1944, my official residence—— 

Mr. Watrer. But when did you get out of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. 1940. 

Mr. Jackson. A total period of about 9 or 10 years? 

Mr. Hancock. About 9 years, yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Let us return at this point to your discussion of the 
group which met for the purpose of laying plans for infiltration of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

You will recall that I reviewed with you the names of some of those 
that you had mentioned. The last one that I mentioned was Daisy 
Lee Worcester. You stated that she was a member of a teachers 
union? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell us more about Communist Party 
activities within the Teachers Union? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, our contact with the Teachers Union was 
channeled through Daisy Lee Worcester, Harry L. Steinmetz, and one 
other teacher whose name escapes me. 

I actually have no recollection of any policy that we instigated 
affecting the Teachers Union. I think it would be very true to say 
that we endeavored at that time to have the same policies carried out 
in the Teachers Union as we did in the Central Labor Council. We. 
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to the best of my recollection, controlled their delegates to the Central 
Labor Council, and the contest at that time was along the lines of 
rallying liberal and labor support for election activities, setting up 
united-front committees to sponsor candidates. 

We never actually set up any such group in San Diego, but we 
endeavored to get the Central Labor Council to support that program 
and to have its delegates to the State labor federation convention 
support that program. 

Mr. Water. Did you attempt to infiltrate the Central Labor 
Council ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Wattrr. In what manner? 

Mr. Hancock. We covered that this morning. 

Mr. Watter. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. Jackson. They finally succeeded in achieving complete domi- 
nation. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. On the record. 

Mr. Tavenner. You spoke of Dr. Harry Steinmetz—— 

Will you spell that name. 

Mr. Hancock. S-t-e-i-n-m-e-t-z. 

Mr. Tavenner (continuing). Being used in connection with the 
party plans and work in the Teachers Union. Will you describe that 
a little more fully? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, my concern was not in the Teachers Union 
as such because, to the best of my recollection, it was a small group. 
I have no recollection of it being actually representative of the teach- 
ers as a unit in San Diego, but our concern was to have these teacher 
contacts that we had represent the policy we favored in the Central 
Labor Council, and my recollection of it working back the other 
way 

(At this point Representaitve Donald L. Jackson left the hearing 
room.) 

Mr. Hancock. Except it would be truthful to say that consistency 
would require that you lay a foundation in the union to favor that 
policy on the floor of the Central Labor Council. 

But I think the record will show it was a small group dominated by 
Worcester, Steinmetz, and a couple of other names that escape me. 

Mr. TAvENNER. You have spoken of Dr. Steinmetz’ participation in 
the Central Labor Council and the part he played in the plans of the 
Communist Party to perfect your organization within that group. 

Are you in position to definitely identify Dr. Steinmetz as a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. No, sir; I am not. I have no further information 
than what I said this morning. I will restate it if you wish. 

Mr. Tavenner. I wish you would state your position fully on that 
so that we may know just what you know about Dr. Steinmetz. 

Mr. Hancock. I have to begin by saying I think it is quite likely 
that at one time or another every name mentioned was actually a 
member of the party. This happened about 20 years ago, and I can- 
not find in my memory the actual incident that would permit me to 
say I know they were members of the party. I do say that, with 
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reservations that result from interrelation of human beings, they per- 
formed as we desired them to. They knew that Paul Alexander and 
I were officials of the party. When we met with them we met with 
their knowledge that we were projecting official party policy. 

The group had its beginning at a time when I was away from San 
Diego. It is a little unclear in my mind, but at a time when I was 
away, and I think it was that period when I was up 2 or 3 months on 
the Western Worker, there was a group came into existence called the 
Contradictory Social Problems Forum. So far as I know, it was just 
a belt organization into the party, but it attracted people of this stat- 
ure. It was through that original group that I was able to make my 
contacts with them. The specific chain was a fellow by the name of 
Peter Carr, and my uncle, Henry Hancock, with members of this 
forum, cultivated some or several of these people and passed informa- 
tion on to me so that I might cultivate them, myself, and Paul Alex- 
ander. 

I am not trying to hedge here. I will say everything that I know; 
but I don’t want to say something that I don’t know. 

Mr. TAVENNER. And we are equally anxious that you do not. 

Now, referring again to Dr. Steinmetz, how freque ntly do you think 
you conferred in an official w ay, that is, representing the Communist 
Party, with Dr. Steinmetz regarding the work of the party under 
circumstances which he must have known of the nature of the Com- 
munist Party's interest in the matter ? 

Mr. Hancock. I would say, generally speaking, over a period of 
several months , possibly up to a year, once every week or two, with 
some variations ; people couldn’t keep appointments or 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, as leader of the Communist Party in that 
area at that time, wouldn’t you have known whether Dr. Steinmetz 
was a member of the party or not ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; yes, 1 would, and no doubt at that time I did 
know. There would be no possibility of his being a member of the 
party without my knowing it. 

I think you are asking why I don’t know now what I knew then. 
I give you this answer: There is no question I knew at that time 
whether he was or he was not. Iam inclined to believe he was, but 
I have nothing in my memory that permits me to give you the details 
of it. 

Mr. Tavenner. Other than the fact that Dr. Steinmetz was carry- 
ing out Communist Party decisions ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, that would not necessarily tie down member- 
ship. We dealt with many people who, in one degree or another, 
carried out party wishes. 

Mr. Watrer. Some of them unconsciously ? 

Mr. Hancock. That would be correct. 

Mr. Tavenner. But in the case of Dr. Steinmetz, it must have been 
with his knowledge, if I have understood your testimony correctly. 

Mr. Hancock. Well, it was certainly in his knowledge that in meet- 
ing with me he was meeting with the local leader of the Communist 
Party. Our relationship was on that basis. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you know anything of the infiltration into the 
aircraft industry in southern California of Communists? 

Mr. Hancock. There was something in 
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One of these names here, this machinist, Mr. Cooper, that I spoke 
to you about 

Mr. Coorer. Kerrigan / 

Mr. Hancock. No. 

Mr. Coorer. Kepler ? 

Mr. Hancock. No. 

Mr. Coorrr. May I show you the list ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; I think it would help. 

It seems to me that right about that time Consolidated Aircraft 
came into existence. 

Mr. Water. Yes. 

Mr. Hancock. McDermott, James McDermott, a local—I think he 
lived in La Mesa—real-estate agent who had for years retained his 
membership in the machinists union, and was a member of the Com 
munist Party, became active in the machinists union as it began to 
work in Consolidated Aircraft. 

It is very hazy in my mind, except to say that we were interested 
in the development of the union. I don’t recall that we had any par- 
ticular influence there except through McDermott, who was our source 
of information. 

Mr. Wavrer. What happened to McDermott ? 

Mr. Hancock. I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Water. Is he still there, do you know # 

Mr. Hancock. My contact with the people in San Diego ceased 
largely in 1937. 

Mr. Watrer. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was McDermott’s first name ? 

Mr. Hancock. James; James McDermott. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was he a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Tavenner. On what do you base your statement that he was a 
member ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, it is very strongly in my mind that in all the 
contact I had with James McDermott it was that of his being a party 
member. 

(At this point Representative Donald L. Jackson returned to the 
hearing room.) 

Mr. Hancock. There is no doubt in my mind at all that he was a 
card-carrying member. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you acquainted with his wife? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was her name? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, it is on the list. It escapes me now. 

He didn’t work in Consolidated, but when Consolidated came into 
existence the machinists union, or the IAM | International Associa 
tion of Machinists], claimed jurisdiction, went in and started organiz- 
ing, and McDermott was just a lay member; as such, entitled to attend 
the meetings. And there were other people we had contact with, 1 or 
2, but it is very vague in my mind, and the contacts, I think, would 
have come through McDermott. 

I have no knowledge of our attaining any influence in the Consoli- 
dated group. We had information, but not influence. We knew what 
was going on. 

Mr. TavenNner. What do you mean, you had information ? 
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Mr. Hancock. Well, through McDermott, and I am sure there were 
1 or 2 others. We knew—I think that it will develop that McDermott 
got himself appointed as some kind of an organizer for the machinists 
union, I think without pay, but ne vertheless, some kind of an organ- 
izer, and I can’t think of these other people. 

One or two other minor characters were in the unionsin positions to 
advise us, keep us fully informed of what the union’s plans were for 
extending their organization, making their contractual demands on 
management, and so forth. 

We should have been delighted to be influential. We were not at 
the time I was in San Diego. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the general type of information which 
you received through McDermott ? 

Mr. Hancock. It would have to do with his relaying to us informa- 
tion given at the union meetings on grievances described by the shop 
stewards, plans of the officials to build up their membership to a point 
of demanding recognition of the union, wage demands, and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was that information useful to the Communist 
Party as a basis for making the issues of the union the issues of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, we considered it useful for the purpose of hav- 
ing a knowledge of an important field which we hoped would permit 
us to gain further adherence from the employees there, and eventually 
assume considerable influence in the aircraft industry. That was the 
ultimate intention. 

Mr. TavenNeErR. Can you give the committee any further informa- 
tion regarding Communist Party activity within the airplane field ? 

Mr. Hancock. I don’t believe I can; but, to place this period in rela- 
tion to the overall situation, I perhaps should mention that at the same 
time we developed some influence in the fishermen’s union and in the 
longshoremen’s union. 

In the longshoremen’s union, which was already in existence, we 
had—the names escape me—1 or 2 party members. It is a small or- 
ganization in San Diego, maybe a hundred people altogether at that 
time. 

Mr. Watrer. The fishermen’s union, was it up at San Pedro? 

Mr. Hancock. Our union was affiliated to the one at San Pedro. 

Now, that is a development which, to the best of my recollection, 
took place in this 6-month period of my diminishing control and in- 
fluence in San Diego. I remember that somebody was sent down 
from San Pedro to take charge, and to create and take charge of the 
San Diego Fishermen’s Union, and that person was a party member. 

Mr. Watrer. What was his name? 

Mr. Hancock. I have no idea, and I haven’t run across it in any 
of these names, either. 

Mr. Water. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. On the record. 

Mr. Hancock. So this person, who was not known to me before, 
came in and introduced himself as a fellow party member, was ap- 
pointed as secretary of the fishermen’s union, and they had a pretty 
liv ely group; and about at that point I went up to Bakersfield to or- 


ganize the CIO. 
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Mr. Tavenner. What about your activity in the longshoremen’s 
union ? 

Mr. Hancock. We had 1 or 2 members. We succeeded by having 
people like Lee Gregovich, whose name is on the list, talk to the 
already elected officiais. We succeeded in pretty well holding them in 
line for the State federation of labor convention in San Diego and, 
of course, they came in contact with Harry Bridges and his crowd, 
and the group came down. We exercised some influence—— 

Let me go back just a bit here. 

We issued a mimeographed newspaper, trade-union newspaper, 
valled Trade Union News. We issued it for a couple of years. It 
came out every week. It was printed anonymously. I believe we said 
it was published by rank and file members of the American Federation 
of Labor. It, at one time, played a rather important part in this 
overall struggle. 

The contents of this weekly mimeographed publication consisted 
ef reports from various unions on what actually went on during the 
union meeting. Also, it was heavily larded with editorials on our own 
issues or drives. 

I have in my memory getting reports from somebody in the long- 
shoremen’s union as to just what went on in the meeting, and we would 
report it in there, report it anonymously. 

We also had, through some method that escapes me, secured the 
membership list of the longshoremen’s union, so we sent it to all the 
longshoremen and it developed some influence on them in this manner. 
We sent it to several hundred trade unionists in San Diego, and it was 
presented in such a way that it exercised for a period some decisive 
influence. 

We had such reports from perhaps 15 or 20 unions, in addition to 
what went on in the Central Labor Council. 

Mr. Water. How was it paid for? 

Mr. Hancock. By donations from the trade union members of the 
Communist Party. The cost was very little. 

Mr. Watter. Was anybody else solicited ? 

Mr. Hancock. Solicited—no, no. 

Mr. Wa ter. Just the Communist members of the union? 

Mr. Hancock. No, I would have to qualify that. It was a part of 
our strategy that when somebody would express interest in apprecia- 
tion of the contents then they would be asked if they didn’t want to 
contribute; and I think we carried appeals in there, “Send in a dollar 
for a subscription,” or something like that. But actually to put it 
out, it probably cost us $10 a week and it represented no financial 
problem. 

Mr. Tavenner. This may be a very good place for you to tell the 
committee more about the [California] State I ederation of Labor con- 
vention which you have mentioned several times, as to what part the 
Communist Party played in that convention. 

You told us about the fraction meeting which occurred prior to that 
convention. 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. We would like to know what the objectives of the 
Communist Party were in that convention, as well as to understand 
how the party manipulated its work. 
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Mr. Hancock. May I say to begin with that I have made a compre- 
hensive report of this activity to the Bureau of Immigration and 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. On the record. 

Mr. Hancock. You may observe that I struggle mightily to recall 
these incidents, and it is quite possible I will deviate in some respect 
from what I have already said. I just say that that is the way things 
come back to mind, and will tell it the best I can. 

We did research very heavily into it, to the point where I took a 
couple of days in the I. & S. offices in San Francisco and read all 
the Western Workers of that period to refresh my memory, bring back 
incidents, names, and so forth, and it helped. That was 1949, 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was that work done on the west coast or was it 
done in Washington. 

Mr. Hancock. No; it was done on the west coast in the office of the 
I.&S.in San Francisco. So it isa complicated thing; I may leave out 
things; I may not have them in exactly the right sequence, but I will do 
the best I can with them. 

Mr. Wavrer. Are there any Communists coming across the border, 
| mean in any appreciable number ? 

Mr. Hancock. You mean from Mexico? 

Mr. Waurer. Yes. 

Mr. Hancock. You know, it is rather interesting—first of all, I 

ave to say no. 

Secondly, there was one period when Communists from Tijuana 
came into our bookstore in San Diego and invited us—they were 
Communist officials of the labor unions down there—invited us to 
come to their labor council meetings. I went—and understood very 
little, it all being in Spanish. 

Mr. Warrer. Actually, it is very difficult for any white person to 
get across the border without proper identification, isn’t it; a Mexican 
ean do it? 

Mr. Hancock. No, sir, when you live on the border there is no 
requirement; as I recollect, you can get into Tijuana at almost any 
time of the day or night. It seems to me they ask you questions like 
“How long are you going to be here?” Like Canada, if you are going 
to stay for several days you have to get visas, and what-not, I think, 
but during prohibition days the whole population went ‘down to 
Tijuana, drank their beer, and came bick in the evening. 

Mr. Jackson. It is open. They used to have a 6 o'clock closing 
time, but they changed that. 

Mr. Hancock. Maybe I could say briefly something that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation was interested in, and it is awfully 
sketchy but perhaps plays a part in your overall thinking here. To 
the best of my knowledge I was in contact just once with a person 
whom I was advised was a C. I. representative, representative of the 
Communist International. This happened sometime around 1935 at 
my home in San Diego, a small, rather slender fellow whose features 
I cannot recall. He came to my house and properly identified himself 
and did not say himself mn at he was C. I. representative but wanted 
me to become the State organizer of the Young Communist League. 
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It was not my wish to do so. I have no doubt at that time I was 
flattered at the ae I was asked to think it over. I made no move 
in that direction but later the Young Communist League leader in 
Los Angeles, Ben Dobbs, spoke to me : about the incident and identified 
this person whose name is in my ong as Max somebody, as a C, I. 
representative. That was considered a very exciting event, to deal 
with such a person. I have looked at vit tures and searched my mind 
for further details but that is the only thing that I can recall about 
this person supposedly from Russia. — 

Mr. Tavenner. ‘To what extent were the activities of the San Diego 
County organization integrated or coordinated with the Los Ange sles 
County ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. In the very early days we were set up as a part of 
Los Angeles. As another name, I have just thought of Ida Rothstein, 
who was my original contact. In the very earliest days of my contact 
with the Communist Party, I attended the Los Angeles County com- 
mittee meetings. They were not called county committee meetings. 
1 cannot remember what they were called. The term “county com- 
mittee” came into existence in the united front period. Somewhere 
in the first few months when San Diego was separated as a separate 
unit, it beeame answerable to San Francisco or what was then called 
the district 18 office, which originally included California, Arizona, 
Idaho, and Oregon; I think Oregon. Seattle was another district. 
Later California became a unit itself and outside of the first few 
inonths we were a part of the State organization answerable to San 
Irancisco. 

Mr. Tavenner. And the person you mentioned by the name of Max, 
was that Max Bedacht ? 

Mr. Hancock. Oh, no; I know that name. He was a rather elderly 
fellow in the International Workers’ Order. This was a young man 
with no connection at all with that organization. 

Mr. Tavenner. You were about to describe for us the activity of 
the party in connection with the convention of the | California] State 
I*ederation of Labor. 

Mr. Doyte. I wonder if the record should not show how you know 
that this man who gave you the invitation to the Young Communist 
League probably operated from Russia? You mentioned supposedly 
from Russia. 

Mr. Hancock. I thought I covered that. I was so advised by the 
head of the Young Communist League in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Doytx. He did not tell you himself? 

Mr. Hancock. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Doytx. You say he identified himself to you. As what? 

Mr. Hancock. I cannot say exactly, but suitable identification 
would be to have some message from our State organization. I can 

say very definitely that subsequent inquiry on my part in the State 
organization confirmed he was a CI representative. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the name of the head of the Young Com- 
munist League in Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Hancock. Ben Dobbs. The circumstances in relation to the 
State Federation of Labor convention in San Diego were as follows: 
Some few weeks prior to the convention date, a man by the name of 
Jack Johnstone, and I have since been told he is dead, and I thought 
at that time he was an Englishman, I understood at that time he was 
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a charter member of the national party and he was a cantankerous 
old soul, if I do say so, he came to San Diego interested in the prepa- 
ration of the San Diego organization for the State convention. 
These preparations were to, union by union, do our best to have the 
right delegates elected to the State convention meeting and whatever 
delegates were elected, to start working on them to support our pro- 
gram. Our program consisted of several things, one a leftwing slate 
of oflicers headed by Harry Bridges; No. 2, such resolutions as create 
and support a united labor party; several other leftist resolutions, 
such as opposing the criminal syndicalism law. 

In 1949 I reviewed the minutes of the convention and was able to 
recall a great deal more. But this was the general tenor of our activ- 
ity. Just a day or two before the convention began, Walter Lambert, 
who had the title of State trade union director for the Communist 
Party, came to town and advised me that several of the northern dele- 
gates who are also party members were arriving in town. Some of 
them had taken rooms at a place called the Sumner apartments at 12th 
and B Streets in San Diego, just took rooms there. That is all. We 
later had a meeting. I know A. C. Rogers was there and possibly 
Harry Steinmetz, Harry Bridges was there, Jack Johnstone, a fellow 
by the name of Raven, a member of the Los Angeles Cleaners and 
Dyers Union, some sailors from the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, and 
some longshoremen. ‘These names are on record. It was not in my 
memory at that time. At this time we went over strategy as to how 
we would conduct our fight on the floor of the convention. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was Henry Schmidt there? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I am quite sure he was. He was in that group 
at that time. 

Mr. Waurer. In view of the fact that it was not and is not a crime 
to be a Communist, why were so many meetings held by Communist 
Party members surrounded with such secrecy ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. First of all, I must say it was a very realistic policy 
for the Communists in the light of subsequent events. At that time 
some of it was due to the presence of people who were either first- or 
second-generation foreign born who brought with them memories of 
the revolutionary activities overseas. 

Mr. Water. You had be better be careful now. I was charged with 
being anti-Semitic because I mentioned the names of many of these 
people. We had a hearing of Philadelphia school teachers and after a 
while I became struck by the names and I asked one of the witnesses 
where she was born, and she told me in the United States. I asked 
her where her parents were born and she said Russia. Then Mr. 
Kunzig, counsel for our committee, said that 39 out of 40 of the school 
teachers were either sons or daughters of fathers or mothers, or both, 
who were born in Russia. 

You seemed to have confirmed the very thing that sort of entered my 
mind. ‘They brought this Old World revolutionary ideology with 
them. 

Mr. Hancock. Secrecy and so forth. I have no idea what percent- 
age of Russians were there, but it was during my period, especially in 
the early days, first and second generation of foreign-born people were 
of a rather large percentage in the organization, of whom a large 
percentage were Jewish and perhaps an equal percentage Russian. 
Bear in mind we are not talking about large numbers. Communists 
operate in small groups. 
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Mr. Water. But 7 the secrecy? It was not a crime. 

Mr. Hancock. We ik he atmosplh« re was that you were steeped 
the education of the cae of the Communist Party, Russian Com- 
munist Party. The history of that party goes back to 1905 where they 
had a bloody revolution and it was beaten down and I think, to a large 
degree, the people who were there were estab] sh hg the mood ind 


atmosphere, they were reflecting { a \\ orld « xperien ‘ | thi kk there 
ething more in ice ntifying my, | am sorry to say, slow drifting 
away from the Communist P arty \ th a growing comprehension of 


the Russian influence in the Communist Party. 

Mr. Water. Weren't some of these alg le, and I have oiven this 
an awful lot of thought since the other day, weren't these people 
ashamed because they realized, perhaps only subco) sciously, that it 
was not in the best interests of the worker whom they S] oke for to do 
what they were doing ¢ 

Mr. HANCOCK. 1 thin k there was an element of that, a shame of 
another form. People were fearful they would lose their jobs if they 
were not secretive about it. 

Mr. Doytr. I asked you something about revolutionary teachings 
and philosophy, even though it was not an illegal Pe Was the 
secrecy of the place of meeting promulg: ited from the top because the 
top hs ird-core Communists, even at that time, were cor sciously aware 
that they were Fv csaitine tied at some time there would be a necessary 
forceful revolution in the United States? Am I in error on that? 

Mr. Hancock. I believe you are correct. If I may say so, while 

San Die; LO Wi as only a small part of t he State and national ; tivity, it 
never had the dee p sienifie ance of the sti ugales on the San Sea 
waterfront, but the fact is that as local leaders, we were required to be 
theoreticians, or attempt to be, and we made considerable studies of 
communism beginning with Das Kapital, written by Marx, and vari- 
ous volumes by Engels and so forth, and Lenin’s contributions. It was 
a great party activity at one time to publish and have widely dis- 
seminated 10 volumes by Lenin and the person WI! ho considered himself 
a Communist leader had this knowledge in mind, which was simply 

quote, or at least the sense of a quote, from some of Lenin’s writ- 
ings, that in order to bring about the Communist state there were 
several requirements: One is the failure on the part of the opposition 
to act, the paralysis of the opposition, the breakdown of existing 

ociety as No. 1. No. 2, a strong and evident indication of revolu- 
tionary zeal or fervor among large parts of the population. 

They say nothing about leadership at this point. The populace, 
by various tests, is ready to move into revolutionary action. No. 3, 
the existence of Q pardd Communist core which, at the signal, will 
say, “Now start shooting,” which is one w: ay of expressing it. These 
are the three major requirements that party theoreticians say are 
necessary for a movement into a Communist dictatorship. 

Mr. Jackson. On that point of secrecy, isn’t it a true evaluation to 
state that the very nature of revolution is secret? 

Mr. H ANCOCK, I would say so 

Mr. Jackson. When you go to the barrie: ades, you don’t tell the 
police, and in the depths of the being of every philosophical Marxist- 
Leninist is the knowledge that he is doing something which is con itrary 
to law in seeking this eventual revolution by force which necessitates, 
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in turn, that he cloak all his activities consciously and subconsciously 
in such things as assumed names, secret meeting places, and things of 
that sort. It seems to me that violent revolution is inherent in the 
Communist philosophy, and as a consequence you don’t tell the police- 
man when you are going to start shooting. 

Mr. Hancock. I think you could say yes. You could almost say 
when you are proposing to rob a bank you don’t hold your discussions 
on the subject in the public square. 

Mr. Jackson. Exactly. 

Mr. Hancock. And that you know sooner or later that there will 
be a conflict with the existing authority. It is important to bear 
in mind the wild violations in the Communist Party in point of time. 
In the early united front time, there was a wild speculation of bring- 
ing this all about peaceably. I think they were permitted and 
Browder’s ascendancy was a part of the domination of this theory, 
it was permitted as perhaps a necessary evil, the old hard-core revolu- 
tionaries, of course, felt that that was nonsense, but if you can bring 
in people, liberals and leftists, let them believe it can be voted in 
and then show them it cannot be voted in. 

If I may, let me say something I have in mind here, something 
that is an essential part of the Communist strategy and drives an 
awful lot of people out of the Communist Party, and I am speaking 
now of violence. I don’t know about anyone else, but we learned, 
and it was a bitter pill to take, that there were times when the Com- 
munists wanted violence. We were never told that. We just saw it 
happen. We were told that we would prepare ourselves for the 

violent struggle because those in power will never give it up willingly 
and when the people ea whelmingly express their desire for some- 
thing and it is denied them, they have every right to fight for it. 
George Washington was a revolutionary, and so forth. 

I have in mind several minor events that convince me that it is an 
integral part of the Communist Party philosophy to provoke violence. 
Something happened in San Diego, and the name Leo Gallagher, an 
attorney of some prominence in Los Angeles, came up, associt ited with 
the Civil Liberties. In that period of time, I was in San Francisco and 
there was some kind of people’s demonstration organized. They 
brought a lot of people down from Los Angeles to attend this thing. 
Most of the people were Los Angeles peop le. My mother was there 
and of course several other people when I came back from San Fran- 
cisco told me about it. They wanted to parade from some open park 
up to some place. It seems to me it was to the Unitarian Church. I 
don’t know. The permit for the parade had been denied. There was 
a little hysteria in the air and the police were present to prevent the 
march, and although the name escapes me now, there was quite a vio- 
lent repercussion in our ranks because the party provoked the riot that 
ensued. In the face of this overwhelming authority which said “No, 
vou cannot march,” they started marching, and my recollection is that 
they had their kids there and they put their kids out in front, and 
I am only telling you what was told to me. My mother had a very 
violent reaction to it. I think she was there. It was very sharp in 
her mind. There was quite a bit of screaming and I remember the 
expression, the people from Los Angeles used language we never 
heard of. They called the policemen cossacks. They must have come 
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from Russia to use such expressions. We had in our mind that the 
party provoked that riot. Several people were arrested and were 
beaten and it was made a big civil-liberties deal and it seems to me the 
court case petered out. Leo Gallagher was the defending attorney. 
Maybe somebody went to jail. I think not. I think finally it was 
dismissed. 

Mr. Tavenner. You say they brought down the people from Los 
Angeles. Who was “they” ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. It was an organizational activity of the Communist 
Party, to the best of my knowledge, that is what it was. If I am 
testifying in a court of law, I have to say exactly what I know. I tell 
vou that is what I know as well as I am in this room. I know the 
party organized it, but it would be difficult to say that this man who 
was a party man organized this action. There was no question but 
what I am saying was that it was a party activity. I was a par- 
ticipant in an activity in the Imperial Valley, where we had several 
thousand, 6,000, I think it was, workers on strike. The wage at that 
time was 18 cents an hour. We had demands for 25 and 30 cents an 
hour. In the early stages, the growers who, I am sorry to say, were 
badly hurt by those activities, were ready to negotiate. A fellow by 
the name of Elmer, real name Efim Hanoff, was present as the State 
representative in the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. TavenNeER. State representative of what? 

Mr. Hancock. Of the State committee of the Communist Party. A 
young lady by the name of Dorothy Ray and myself were running the 
strike. It was one of those spontaneous things that all of a sudden we 
had 6,000 people, soup kitchens, and miles of cars picketing. We had 
an offer from the orowers of 2 cents. It made sense to acce pt it, even 
from the Communist Party point of view, even from my knowledge of 
it. We had no organization. These people were desperate. Under 
directions, direct instructions from Efim Hanoff, I was not permitted 
to accept it. I was subsequently arrested and served 6 months in the 
Imperial County jail. Hanoff, being an undercover man all the time, 
escaped and rushed up to San Francisco to make a report to the State 
committee, which was printed in the Western Worker in some abbrevi- 
ated form. W i n I was released on bail, I went to San Francisco just 
in time to get to the State convention, and that was the conflict I men- 
tioned earlier, being somewhat in the news I was nominated for a mem- 
ber of the State committee and Sam Darcy, the State organizer, and 
working very closely with Hanoff, vetoed it. Here again the party 
did not want the solution. At least they did not want it at that time. 
Commonsense and every intelligence demanded that it should be done. 
[ think without question to some degree this agricultural foment in 
California at that time was fostered by the party with the thought in 
mind of whipping up something tremendous. 

Perhaps you gentlemen recall there were strikes in the cotton fields, 
in the lettuce fields, in the packing sheds. The party played a pretty 
influential part in those activities. I know nothing about the admin- 
istration of it. But my own little experience in the Imperial Valley 
gave me the feeling that there was something screwy here. 

Mr. Watrer. Where did the orders come from ? 

Mr. Hancock. There is a chain of command. I will tell you what 
1 know and what I believe. Many of those came from the State. For 
instance, my orders came from the State leaders of the party. 
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Mr. Waurer. For example, in the Imperial Valley situation, did the 
leaders of the Communist Party in California discuss the advisability 


of settli o this strike with the Communist Party leaders of the United 


States before orde) vere transmitted to vou / 

Mr. Hancock. Did they diseuss it with the national organization ? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes ; 

Mr. Hancock. I think not. I think it would not be done for that. 
Usually there is some labor representative in the State office, at least 
where there is some o | ning, and he will speak for the national 

M Watrer. Is that the situation here ? 

M Hancock. I cannot y be use I was in the Imperial Valley 

lines of mu tion were verv bad 


Mr. Watrer. But in most instances where a situation of this sort 
existed, there was some body present at state headquarters to olive the 
»yroper national guidance? 


Mr. Hancock. That is correct. I think I can goa bit further. It 
is my very strong belief, based on my experience in that period of time 


e lab Proup. that ther was aC, L. represei itative. In the State 
vroup, especially when things began to get exciting, there is a national 
hepere entative and, as previously testified, right on down on the 
scene of the strike there was a State representative. 


Mr W ALTER. In other words, to some degree, the entire activity of 

local strike was controlled by a representative of the Russian 
Comintorm ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. At least in policy, general strategy; that would be 
correct. 

Mr TAvENNER. You referred a number of times to the Western 
Worker. Do you know where we may obtain copies of the Western 
Worker ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. Copies at one time were on file in the public 
library of San Francisco. I think many libraries in California will 
liave them. The I. N. >. brought mea complete file, bound file. 

Mr. Jackson. That was the predecessor to the Daily People’s 
World? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. I recalled 1 They were asking me so many 
things that I said, “Get me the p: leh and let me look through.” It is 
aimost, in some respects it is, a minute account of what the Communists 
are interest om in and there are all kinds of names in there too, and so 
they brought me several bound volumes. I pored over them for 2 or 3 
days. 

Mr. Tavenner. Let us return again now to the convention of the 
State federation of labor which you were describing. I believe at the 
point when we began discussing these other matters you were telling 
us of a fraction meeting at some hotel. 

Mr. Hancock. The Sumner Apartments. This was the subject of 
my testimony at the Harry Bridges trial in San Francisco. The 
I. & S. took me to C alifornia and took me into the Sumner Apart- 
ments to see if I could find the room we met in. I could not, except 
that I was clear in my mind that that was where we met. They 
wanted to develop something further. 

Mr. Tavenner. You were telling us the objectives of the Communist 
Party and then you started to describe this fraction meeting which I 
assume was for the purpose of outlining the strategy to be used. 
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Mr. Hancock. On the floor of the convention. 

Mr. Tavenner. And I think you have already given us the names 
of those who took part in this fraction meeting, including Harry 
Bridges. 

Mr. Hancock. That is correct. I am trying to think if I have left 
out any names that I am familiar with. I have left out names of 
people there. There were roughly 8 to 12 people there. Some of the 
people I met for the first and last time at that meeting. ‘The s g- 
nificant names I have given. When you mentioned Henry Schmidt, 
I am quite sure I testified, which means I recognized him as one of 
the persons present, but my previous testimony will show that. I 
think he was on trial with Bridges in this thing. 

Mr. TavenNer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hancock. If a saw a roster, I would recognize other names of 
the seamen and sailors. Oh, I know, big John Shoemaker was there. 

The gist of it was this was the procedure in which, in effect, it was 
a State fraction meeting, fraction meeting being different from what 
I was used to in that I would organize meetings of all members and 
possibly friends of our members in a given San Diego organization 
going to influence that meeting and there was a meeting where Bridges 
and the northern people were present with our southern people. If I 
recall correctly, it was the duty of the San Diego chairman, which 
would have meant Harry Steinmetz, to open the meeting as the host 
council. Harry Steinmetz made a welcoming speech and turned the 
meeting over to Ed Vanderleur, who was State president. 

Mr. TAVENNI R, I thought Vandeleur was the head ot the opposit ion 
tothe Communist Party. 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, he was: but the convention was held in our 
city. 

Mr. Tavenner. I think you might tell us what occurred at this 
fraction meeting which was attended by Harry Bridges before coming 
to the convention itself. 

Mr. Hancock. I would like to start by saying there must have been 
more than one fraction meeting. This being so long ago, I am recall- 
ing this particular incident. I think there were meetings that I did 
attend. I was not a trade-union delegate, and Walter Lambert’s pres- 
ence was the party representation. There must have been other meet- 
ings. I have knowledge of only this one. Jack Johnstone was the 
national repre sentative present. Then the general tone of the mee ting 
was to review who were the elected delegates from the important 
organizations. I cannot recall any single conversation, but it was 
important for us to make a last-minute count of who was coming 
down. I recall somebody was elected and his wife was sick and he 
could not get there and possibly would come later. We ne eded to de- 
termine our strength to begin with. We made some decisions that 
we would introduce this resolution and we would withhold these 
others. When we made that decision, then the representative of that 
union would take the resolution and lay it before the secretary of 
the convention. The slate of officers was a matter of concern to us, 
We debated who we would put up for president, who would we put up 
for secretarv and who would we put up for the revional representa- 
tives of the State federation, and T forget the title. We had an oppo- 
sition slate. Every area is entitled to a representative on the State 
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committee of the State federation. We had an opposition slate. So, 
at that last minute we were going over such things as is there any 
change necessary here? Is this fellow all right and shall we support 
this and so forth? These men that we supported included Commu- 
nists and non-Communists, but by all means they had to be at vari- 
ance with people like Vanderleur, a stanch conservative. That was 
the general nature of our fraction meeting. 

Part of the strategy, too, was who will talk on this resolution, who 
will nominate this resolution and who will second the resolution. It 
gets very involved, but it is very effective when it works out. 

Mr. Tavenner. That brings you up to the convention itself? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. You started to tell us that Dr. Harry Steinmetz 
opened the convention. What position did he hold which would 
entitle him to open the meeting ? 

Mr. Hancock. He was president of the San Diego Federated Coun- 
cil of Labor Unions, or a shorter name is the Central Labor Council. 
As such, he was the host officer and opened the meeting and made a 
speech and turned it over to Ed Vanderleur. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was there anything that occurred during the course 
of that convention which would demonstrate the methods of opera- 
tion of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, there was a very sharp floor fight. Inciden- 
tally, I must tell you that, and it comes back to me now that I sat in 
the gallery and sat and watched it and reported fully on it in the trade 
union news that we put out. I was disappointed, as a Communist, 
at what Harry Steinmetz said, from my point of view, which is another 
way of saying that we had no influence or did not ¢ hoose to or did not 
try to get around to finding out what he was going to say. 

‘To get into the actual proceeding of the meeting, the fraction meet- 
ing that we held was the core of a larger group of dissidents 
or opponents, of existing officers. It is proper strategy, accepted 
strategy, that they held a caucus meeting and through our good offices 
and through our control of the San Diego situation, we held it in the 
offices of the Central Labor Council where we invited all left-wing, 
I suppose we called it, or progressive or democratic delegates to attend 
so that the chain was that the decisions made at the party fraction 
which sometimes does include nonparty members and, to the best of 
my knowledge, everybody there was a party member, were then car- 
ried to the floor of the left wing caucus, and I don’t recall any change 
being made in them, and on the basis of the approval of the left wing 
caucus, they were then presented on the floor of the convention. 
It builds up from a very tiny party membership involving a very few 
into a larger fraction and going into a left-wing caucus and then going 
on the floor of the convention. We had some sharp differences on the 
floor and some pretty violent words were mentioned on the floor. 

In the show of strength Bridges was stronger than ever before, but 
I think roughly the Bridges ticket got 25 percent of the votes. It 
was considered a very marked step forward. And San Diego pro- 
duced about 50 percent of the local vote. You see, the delegate votes 
for his members. We produced about 50 percent of the San Diego 
movements, and that excited comment all over. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, you had delegates roprensetani numeri- 
cally about one-half of the union membership of San Diego? 
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Mr. Hancock. No, we did not have the delegates, but sympathetic 
to us and working with us were the highest officers like Steinmetz 
and so when their highest officers voted for us, the sheep went along. 

Mr. Doyie. Evidently from what you said you had not undertaken 
to control what the chairman said, Steinmetz. Did he say anything 
that you can now recall ? 

Mr. Hancock. Something that had no bearing on the clashes that 
were to come. It was one of those polite 5-or 10-minute speeches. 

Mr. Dorr. He was chairman of the convention ? 

Mr. Hancock. Opening chairman. 

Mr. Jackson. Did he attend the meeting ? 

Mr. Hancock. No, he was not present. A. C. Rogers attended. 
By the way, 1 want to correct something in your notes there. You 
have on this list of names A. C. Rogers, Sr., and A. C. Rogers, Jr. 
Possibly there is some confusion here. An old fellow by the name 
of A. G. Rogers was there, editor of the trade-union publication of 
the labor movements, no connection with that whatsoever. I think 
you may have the confusion of A. G. Rogers and A. C. Rogers. I 
don’t recall A. C. Rogers having a son. Maybe he did. 

Mr. Tavenner. Is there anything in addition that you can tell us 
about the convention which you think would be of interest to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Hancock. I am sorry, I cannot. The preceding and the sub- 
sequent conventions all represented a continuation of this struggle, the 
one in San Diego I was more familiar with. It is my recollection 
that that represented something of a high mark in Harry Bridges’ 
attempt to gain, to force his way into leadership in the State organiza- 
tion. At a later convention, he was actually elected as one of the 
regional directors of the State federation, but at this point there was 
a head-on clash to unseat the old people and take over the 
organization. 

Mr. Tavenner. Going back to the Central Labor Council again, 
I would like to ask you whether a person by the name of Sterling 
Campbell Alexander was connected with it. 

Mr. Hancock. Sterling Campbell Alexander is the person I pre- 
viously referred to as Paul Alexander. 

Mr. Tavenner. The same person ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, the same person. 

Mr. Water. Suppose we made it ates to participate in the activi- 
ties of this group who are engaged in Communist Party activities? 
Would it make it more difficult for the m to continue their conspiracy ? 

Mr. Hancock. I am really not qualified to answer that. I can give 
you a personal opinion but it is not very valuable. The first thing 
that comes to my mind is what will you then have done to move 
people who are left of center further over to the radical side? That 
is what the Communists think would happen. They think if you 
drive them over into illegality, they will get the staunch liberals 
closer and closer to the Communists. It seems to me if you make it 
absolutely illegal it ought to be highly restrictive. They are used to 
working in an illegal way, but it ought to restrict their capacity to find 
converts. 

There are situations in the world that sort of belie that. For exam- 
ple, the Mexican Communist Party was declared illegal. It just 
sprang up under another name. 
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Mr. Watrer. I know. So many people don’t realize the fact that 
you cal not make a party illegal. You can make it a crime or you 
can made it prohibitive to do a certain thing, which of course makes, 
in effect. the constitution ot a group doing that thing illegal and 
thereby makes the party illegal, I suppose. I am wondering what 
effect it would have now when the party is underground if the activi- 
ties of its members were spelled out precisely as constituting a crime 
against the United states. 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I suggest what would happen is that the Com- 
munist Party, so named, would disappear, and the “American Labor 
something o1 other” would come into existence. 

Mr. Waurer. Yes, but what it was doing would be the same as the 
Communists were doing, and that would be a crime. 

Mr. Jackson. You outlaw a specific sect or activity. It is a matter 
ot d finition. 

Mr. Hancock. You have the oreatest definition, the organization 
believing in overthrowing the Government. That is a very good defi- 
nition and far better than to say Communist. 

Mr. Doyte. Isn’t that under the Smith Act? It is already outlawed 
under that act. 

Mr. Jackson. Only the fact of conspiring to advocate and teach 
violence, but not membership in the party itself. 

Mr. Hancock. I really don’t know. I wish to God I] did know the 
answer tothat. I prefaced my remarks by saying I am not qualified. 
I tell you quite Trat kly that I am not one who believes that ex- 
Communists are oracles of wisdom. I think ex-Communists have very 
little to give to society. ; 

Mr. Watrer. I do not agree with you therein. You have given 
us a great deal. 

Mr. Hancock. I want to say that first of all it is important to throw 
light on what happens. There is a very great danger, and here I find 
that I come to a blank wall, I say there is a danger in what I per- 
sonally cannot do anything about because of my past activities, but 
there isad inger that in ere ating restriction you W il] move people over 
from this side of the fence to that side of the fence. 

I am a student of the English type of government, which en- 
courages loyal opposit on and has very real opposition. There is a 
terrific advantage in having the opposition out in the open so that 
you can bat them down. 


Mr. Jackson. There is a distinction between the loval opposition 
and a disloyal oppositior ; I am certain that all of us are convinced 
that a 2 party system or a 3 party system is an excellent thing. We 


represent it here in the House. However, I think the general feeling 
of the American people is too often to consider the Communist Party 
as a political party, per se, as Americans know political parties, when 
actually it is not 

Mr. Hancock. No: it is not. Possibly the solution may be some- 
thing in this field. First of all, I think that it would be very difficult 
for the Communists to eseape tl] , 


1 er ow! doctrine which gives us all 
their literature ste¢ | 


ped in that 4 


eory. Whatever they call themselves, 
they are identified with the existing definitions of communism. Let 
us sav that theoretically this group can be outlawed. 

Mr. Watrer. You fall right into the thing that many of us have 


fallen into. I always believed that if anything was wrong it could 
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not continue to exist, but this thing has been going on a long while 
and it is wrong, in my opinion. 

Mr. Hancock. It is such a vast field. It goes on for two reasons, 
roughly. One is that it is fed by a foreign influence. Without Russia, 
it would not bea problem. 

Mr. Warrer. How would anybody in his rig ht mi) a today, having 
aecess to all of the means of commun ication that » have, permut 
Russia to dictate to him for 1 second ? They ae that the re are slave 
labor camps. They know that in China, in order to eliminate opposi- 
tion, 15 million people were murdered. Why would people tolerate it? 

Mr. H L\NCOCK., They don't know about it. They won't believe it. 

Mr. Jackson. We have had witnesses who Say that is simply propa 
ovanda ol the other side. 

Mr. Hancock. I believe it now, but I did not believe it for a long 
time. 

Mr. Jackson. What is your other reason ? 

Mr. Hancock. I sincerely believe that the American Communist 
movement is an instrument of Rus lan imperial m or, to be more 
specific, it is an instrument of the Russian National Government. 
The process ot applyi ing control over the American party is pre sented 
in a way that the average American has no concept of the actual 
Russian control. As a full-fledged, highly respected member of the 
Communist Party, I had very little concept of the roots rm nning all 
the way back to Russia. Their representatives, in secrecy, meet with 

‘are fully selected American representatives, of whom a good per- 
centage are forelon born. in the national committee of the American 
Communist Party. The others are brought into a frame of mind to 
accept that. In the highest leadership, they do have to accept the 
fact that there is foreign domination. 

From that point on down, the foreign domination is diluted to the 
State groups and so forth. We were told to be very friendly to these 
Russian people who had blazed the trail for the rest of the world. 
We did not say that when the es sni ips the whip the American 
Communist Party starts dancing. Enlightenment i the a iswer there. 

The second question is why does this ¢ e\ vi persist in your knowledge 
and mine? In my estimation, the second reason lies in the oceans 

live in. in the economic conditions and the times, the failm 

society to properly carry out its obli eations. I ask you to reme mber 
wh: at little we did i in San Di ego t and whic h was de ‘trime) ital to society’ S 
best interests, where possible, because the local relief people were 
paralyzed. People were hungry and nobody did anything about it 
and the Communists jumped in. When we allow injustice to exist, 
or when we move too slowly to correct it, we allow unthinking, unin- 
telligent people to move and say, “Ey God, it is time for somebody 
else to move Jn.” 

Mr. Jackson. Were you acquainted with Charles Judson, a news 
paper man‘ 

Mr. Hancock. I don’t recall the name. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Judson appeared and cooperated with the com- 
mittee relative to a newspaper branch of the party in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tavenner. I would like to follow up your very interesting 
comments on the Communist Party generally. How did you and 
other Communist Party members rationalize the purges that were 
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conducted in Russia in 1935 and 1937 and 1938? What was the atti- 
tude of the Communist Party on those matters? 

Mr. Hancock. One of complete acceptance of whatever explana- 
tion was made by the Stalin leadership. I recall some of the old- 
timers becoming violently upset by these purges. People who had 
been thinking at least about that subject for many years. For in- 
stance, Sol Bernhart was ve ry upset at these purges because he could 
not understand how a man could be in such high leadership and then, 
all of a sudden, turns out to be a traitor from the very beginning. 
But it is to our discredit that unimportant segments of the Com- 
munist Party became upset at these purges. We became upset at other 
things, but the purges were so unrealistic to us. The explanation 
was that some terrible international influence created this and it is a 
good thing the party was alert enough to discover this, and so forth. 
Of course, now I know it was a pure struggle for power. If I may 
say so, I would say that my pattern of reaction is more American 
than normal Communist Party reaction. My background is entirely 
American. My people are Texans. My dad came from Kentucky. 
(jod knows how I ended up in the situation, but the thing that drove 
me out of the party was when Russia went into Poland. 

I had a violent argument with the editor of the paper, who was 
[ irrison George, and when it came over the radio and in the news- 

apers that Russia had invaded Poland, there was a joint announce- 
nae issued by the Russian generals in the field and the German 
generals in the field and there was a joint statement that these miser- 
ble Nazis had issued a joint statement with the Russians that they 

had come together for the good of the Polish people to drive out 
the reactionary Polish Government and between the great German 
Army and the Russian Army that peace would prevail. I liked to 
blew my lid. Harrison George said to me, “You are always looking 
for something and you had better clam up or you will get in trouble, , 
or things of that kind, and that was just a few months before this 
Bridges testimony and before other agencies, but the way I left the 
party, it may dispel some mystery in your minds, is that first of all 
there is no such thing as a formal resignation from the party. If 
[ personally were foolish enough to say, “I hereby resign from the 
party,” that would have no dernediin The party would then expel 
that person. You are a Communist until you are expelled or just 
dropped, but you don’t resign. You don’t say, “So-and-so resigned.” 
They don’t say, “God bless you and good luck.” 

Mr. Warrer. What about the Philadelphia schoolteachers? They 
were Communists until the time they took the loyalty oath. They 
took the oath and then apparently became Communists immediately 
afterward. How do they get out of the Communist Party, if they 
did, long enough to take that oath ? 

Mr. Hancock. They did not. Obviously they did not, and the same 
thing with Ben Gold. Ben Gold is a charter member of the Com- 
munist Party, and all of a sudden he signs the Labor Relations oath 
that he is not a Communist. Obviously, a man like that does not 
become a non-Communist overnight. They reached an impasse. 
Rather than retire from the organization, they decided to bluff it out. 

Mr. Doytx. Would it be that the officials did not even know? 

Mr. Hancock. No, they might even put in the records a letter of 
resignation, but it would be meaningless. 
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Mr. Jackson. In hearings such as the ones conducted by this com- 
mittee or this meeting, will a hard-core Communist repudiate, 
under any circumstances, any of the statements of the party leaders, 
or any of the basic doctrines of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. The answer is a qualified yes, depending on the ma- 
terial of his particular work and the nature of his assignment. He 
will, to protect that assignment, become a violent anti- Communist, 
if nec essary, ostensibly. 

Mr. Jackson. I have never seen it happen when confronted actually 
with a question, an answer to which would reflect upon the leadership 
internationally or here in this country, Communists who have failed to 
take the fifth amendment at that point. Possibly because very few, 
if any, present Communists have ever talked before this committee. 

Mr. Hancock. Well, a present-day Communist who was protecting 
his position as a Communist would follow the line you have just sug- 
gested. Say he was in secret or spy activity and dredged up in some 
way, he might talk as a complete and violent anti-Communist. I 
speak, not from personal knowledge, but general observation over the 
years, 

Mr. Jackson. Which is very important observation. 

Mr. Dorr. May I ask this question, it always worries me, to what 
extent can we believe in the good faith and the sincerity of former 
Communists who say they have withdrawn, not only from the Com- 
munist Party, but from the precepts of the Communist Party? When 
we have folks come before us generally, would you say that most of 
them come before us in good faith, having actually renounced con 
sciously within themselves, as well as probably the doctrines of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Unless they are in some highly secret activity, once 
they have renounced communism, they have denounced communism. 
The only exception would be a spy. 

Mr. Dorie. But wouldn’t the Communist Party officially have John 
Doe come before us and probably renounce it and then go back in, 
in fact, never get out ? 

Mr. Hancock. No, they would not. You will identify a person 
like that by his evasion of the questions, a question such as “Don’t you 
know that So-and-so was a direct representative of Russia?” They 
will evade a question like that. 

And then a question like “Don’t you know that the American Com- 
munist Party is an instrument of a foreign power?”. Well, they 
may say no, but you will find them squirming around these questions. 
Anybody who is still identified with the Communist Party can hardly 
come before you and denounce the Communist Party and be considered 
of any value to the Communist Party. It isa part of the Communist 
reaction to divert or block these questions or to give you a roundabout 
answer or to hide behind the fifth amendment. 

This is not a good example but it will give you some idea of what 
I am trying to say. The question that comes up about Communists 
being great advocates of racial equality, the question of “Do you want 
your mde vughter to marry a Negro?” and the proper response of a good 
Communist is always “I don’t know any Negro who wants to marry 
my daughter.” The man has maint: ained his position. 

‘Mr. Dorie. What is your appraisal and your opinion of the func- 
tion of this particular un-American Activities Committee? Is it 
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doing a constructive job? Isit valuable? Is it worth a damn or two 
or three damns? What is the appraisal that we could get from you 
of this committee ? 

Mr. Hancock. Let me answer it in two main categories: No. 1, 
from the time that I got out of the Communist activity, I have been 
very nonpolitical in my reactions. I followed very little national 
and international events. 

No. 2, I am greatly impressed by the value that comes from men 
like yourself concerning yourselves with a question that can only 
lead to good. There is something that I take for granted, the require- 
ment being that men of good faith and good will probably evaluate 
the evidence that comes before you. 

Mr. Waurer. Are we hurting them ? 

Mr. Hancock. I think publicity is a tremendous weapon to use 
against communism. I suggest, very humbly, that you have the 
capacity to do great damage to indivi duals as you expressed concern 


for not doing damage to this individual we mentioned. I think it is 
. . ] x ° ] _ 
of great significance and offers potentially great good to men of your 
capacities to take the time to even consider the minute words that I 
have to ay here. Only or" od can come from it. 
I would like to lay certain facts before you. I came here, not wish- 


ing to sav the words, but to give you the truth as it is within me of 
the events and without reservation, to persuade you by deeds that I 
desire to be completely cooperative. 

I at this point want to remind you that I have personally suffered 
great misfortune by my original decision to testify at the Harry 
Bridges trial. I lost my posit ion, the on ly field I am qualified to 

| it took me 2 years to get back into the work. I have a 
fine wife and a fine daughter. 

Mr. Watrer. Where was this? 

Mr. Hancock. In Erie, Pa. The circumstances are such that in 
my line of work we also have an opposition hewspaper. I have an 
op position newspaper now and it is the nature of the sources that what 
I have told you if it becomes public information, it will make it im- 
possible for me to continue in my present line of work. I speak not 
heoretically, but it has iene happened to me, the only difference 
now haieae that the people I work for are now fully aware of my 
background, but that changes not one whit the fact that the opposi- 
tion newspaper can crucify me. 

Mr. Watrer. How can they? 

Mr. Hancock. I can only tell you how they did. 

Mr. Watrer. How did they? 

Mr. Hancock. The Erie Times, which is the paper in constant con- 
flict with the Erie Dispatch, went way out of their way by telephoning 
several times to San Francisco when I was at the trial to have photo- 
graphs taken of me, and extensive quotes, and they had their Washing- 
ton representative digging up my entire background. They talked 
about the Imperial Valley struggle and the fact that I was arrested 
and served time in jail and as public relations director of a newspaper, 
and my employe rs had no choice. 

Mr. Waurer. When was this? 

Mr. Hancock. In December 1949. 

Mr. Wavrer. And they fired you ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 
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Mr. Watrer. They were cowardly. 

Mr. Hancock. I respectfully clisagree. 

Mr. Watrer. Was there a fellow on that paper, the editor, by the 
name of Keith ¢ 

Mr. HANCOCK. No, his name was White, that was our editor. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you know Donald Keith? 

Mr. Hancock. No. 

Mr. Waurer. I would like to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that 

the event anyone does 1n anywise atte hipt to somal ze the witness 
for his contribution that he has made to the secur IY of the « ountry, it 
will indicate the need for legislation. 

Mr. Dorie. To me, not only the punitive action against this witness, 
Mr. Chairman, but the using of his voluntary contribution teward the 
security of our Nation against the Communist conspiracy in the field 
of competition, this man is employed by a newspaper, think how ter- 
rible it would be if a rival newspaper should e: apture this incident and 
capitalize on it in order to hurt the other competitor. 

Mr. Watrer. I am prepared to state that we should subpena the 
persons responsib le before this committee in « ypen session if any suc h 
thing should happen and have a showdown on that subject. 

Mr. Doyie. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Jackson. Let me say before I leave, this is prec ise ly the pol int 
I wanted to touch at the conclusion of this testimony. I pe rsonally 
think, and I am sure that it is the expression of the entire committee 
and of the Congress of the United States, that in making this appear- 
ance here you have rendered signal service to the committee, the Con- 
gress and the American people. It is not an easy thing to do, as you 
yourself have pointed out. But, without such testimony as you 
have given here today, the American people would not have the tre- 
me ndous total knowledge of the oper: ations of the Communist Party 
that they do have, and because they have it I think that this nation 
is probably more alert to and more aware of the true nature and signifi- 
cance of the Communist Party than any people on earth. That, 1 say, 
is due to testimony such as yours. It would certainly be the hope of 
the Chair that under no circumstances, irrespective of what may in 
the future be done with this testimony—and we cannot foresee at the 
moment what m: Ly be necessary to do—but I would cert: unly express 
the thought that retaliatory action of any kind taken against you or 
against any other witness who sees it as his obligation to come before 
the Congress or this committee or any committee to give such testi- 
mony, is reprehensive and would destroy the work of this committee 
more rapidly and more effectively than could the Communist Party 
itself. 

I want to express to you the thanks of the Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities for your lucid, comprehensive and splendid testimony 
today. 

With that, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 


on Monday, March 1, 1954.) 
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